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THE TREATY WITH NICARAGUA. 


Tue treaty between Nicaragua and the United States which 
has been-approved by the constttuent assembly and signed by 
the President of the former, may be regarded as the first step 
towards the inauguration of a deftnite policy which will control, 
in -future, all our negotiations with Spanish-American States. 
The practical application of the principles which guided the 
negotiations, and which were recognised by the two govern- 
ments as mutually beneficial, will give to us all the influence 
and predominance that can be desired, and secure all the ad- 
vantages for our commerce which the most sanguine annexa- 
tionists have demanded. 

The first point recognised in the preliminary correspondence 
and conversations between the negotiating agents of the con- 
tracting powers was, that a certain mutuality of interest exists 
between the two nations, vital to the weaker, and of momen- 
tous interest and iraportance to the stronger. 

The second point recognised, was the absolute political 
equality and independence of both; the stronger not wishing 
to encroach upon the distinctive nationality of the weaker; 
with a reservation, on the part of the weaker, that the treaty it- 
self was but the preparation and first step for a much closer union. 
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Southern Nicaragua being one of the natural highways be- 
tween our eastern and western States, the necessity ¢ and justice 
of conceding to the United States a free passage over her terri- 
tory was confessed. The right of way being a part of natural 
justice, and not created by statute or by agreement, it was not 
necessary to force its recognition upon } Nicaragua. She, on the 
contrary, understood its full value, both to herself and to our- 
selves, and claimed no pecuniary or other consideration for its 
use, but only demanded from those individuals who were to reap 
speculative profits from it a certain just share of those profits. 

But, as the interests of the United States in the transit itself 
were to be a thousand times greater than her own, the burden 
of defending these immense interests could not be assumed 
entirely by Nicaragua; it was therefore required of us, that 
we should provide, upon certain anticipated occasions, for the 
defence of our own property and of the machinery used in its 
transportation. In case maritime war should arise between 
any European nation and the United States,—an event by no 
means impossible,—it is we who are to defend the transit, “and 
not Nicaragua; simply because we are the parties most inte- 
rested in its protection, and best able to take care of it. 


Accordingly Art. 16 provides as follows :— 


Art. 16. The republic of Nicaragua agrees that, should it become 
necessary at any time to employ military force for the security and 
pr otection of persons and pr operty passing over any of the routes 
aforesaid, it will employ the requisite force for that purpose; but 
upon failure to do this, for any cause whatever, the government of 
the United States may, ‘after notice to the government of Nicaragua, 
or to the Minister thereof in the United States, employ such force, for 
this and for no other purpose; and when the necessity ceases such 
force shall be immediately withdrawn. 


It will be seen at once, even by readers not versed in the 
history of our treaties, that the above article involves the appli- 
cation of a principle entirely new, and in accordance with the 
spirit of the present and not of any past generation. Nicara- 
gua distinctly admits our physical” and maritime superiority. 
She assigns to us a portion of her own sovereignty. She allows 
us to apply military force for the protection | of our property 

upon her own territory. 

The importance of the concession does not so much consist 
in its immediate effect upon our commerce through Nicaragua, 
as in the fact that it establishes a precedent for negotiation in 
future. 
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If the Cass-Yrissari treaty, with this clause in it, is adopted 
and ratified by the Senate, treaties of the same nature will be 
negotiated with other Spanish-American States. As, for ex- 
ample, with Mexico for the protection of the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec; with New Granada for the protection of the Isthmus 
of Panama; with the South American Governments for the 
protection of our commerce on the rivers Orinoco, Magdalena, 
Amazon, and La Plata. - 

England has of herself, and by herself, made a similar treaty 
of protection with the Republic of Honduras, as a safeguard 
for her interests in the projected Honduras Railroad. Should 
that enterprise be successful it will rest, for a time, under the 
contingent and potential military protection of England. But 
as it must eventually, if suctessful, become an enterprise purely 
American, the transfer of its capital to our own citizens, and 
the fact of its being a principal highway between New York 
and California, will oblige us to make the same terms with 
Honduras that have been made by England herself. 

Since the year 1848, our future policy of intercourse with 
Mexico and with Central and South America, has been press- 
ing upon the attention of the government, as a subject of the 
first importance,—second indeed to none. 

During this interval of ten years of discussion and inquiry, 
every form of policy, from the most timid and negative to the 
most exacting, has been advocated by political parties. The 
result has been a final unanimity of, sentiment upon one point ; 
namely, the necessity of adopting a strong protective system for 
the commerce and colonies of the United States on every part of 
the continents of North and South America. 

The inability of any Republic or Monarchy, south of Texas, 
to give protection, has been demonstrated by a series of disas- 
trous events, wars, massacres, destruction of property, filibuster 
enterprises, interruption of intercourse on the highways of com- 
merce—in all, a mass of ruin equal in its effects upon ourselves 
to a long continued and expensive war. 

We repeat, that the article above quoted from the new treaty 
is the first rational and practical step that has been taken by 
our government for the prevention or suppression of these 
existing evils. 

The military power of the Union must follow the interests 
of the Union, wherever these become of noticeable magnitude. 
It is not for us to inquire too timidly, “ whether the adoption of 
such a policy as that inaugurated by the Cass-Yrissari treaty, 
may not increase, in some degree, the naval and military ex- 
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enses of our government.” They will certainly increase them, 

ut they will “also increase an hundred-fold the wealth and 
power of our country ; besides opening for the future as many 
points of egress, and establishing as many new foci of emigra- 
tion for our people, as there are points protected by such treaties 
as the one under consideration. 

Another remarkable feature in the Cass-Yrissari treaty, and 
which indicates plainly the intention to make it a precedent for 
our future Spanish American policy, is the requirement that, 
of all transit charters which may be granted by Nicaragua, 
the treaty itself shall be part and mered. 


Art. 18. And it is further understood and agreed that in any 
grants, or contracts, which may hereafter be made or entered into 
by the government of Nicaragua, having reference to the inter- 
oceanic routes above referred to, or either of them, the rights and 
privileges granted by this ‘Convention to the Government and 
citizens of the United States shall be fully protected and reserved. 
And if any such grants or contracts now exist of a valid character, 
it is further understood that the guarantee and protection of the 
United States stipulated in article 15 of this treaty shall be held 
inoperative and void, until the holders of such grants or contracts 
shall recognise the concessions made in this treaty to the Govern- 
ment and Citizens of the United States with respect to such inter- 
oceanic routes, or either of them, and shall agree to observe and be 
governed by those concessions as fully as if they had been embraced 
in their original grants or gontracts—after which recognition and 
agreement said guarantee and protection shall be in full force ; pro- 
vided that nothing herein contained shall be construed either to 
affirm or deny the validity of any of the said contracts. 


By this article the Government of the United States disen- 
gages itself from the Government of Nicaragua, and claims to 
be acknowledged, and is acknowledged, the superior and 
regulator of contracts made by Nicaragua with citizens of the 
United States; as if the former were only a junior partner, or 
an agent with limited powers, exercised and restricted for the 
benefit of the latter. We remember no article in any treaty, 

made by us with any other nation, resembling this. 

It is something better than a conquest, “something more 
respectable than a diplomatic trap or evasion. The meaning 
of the convention is plain upon its face. It does not, like the 
Clayton and Bulwer treaty, sacrifice truth of purpose to the 
vanity and distrust of: the contracting parties ; and yet it is an 
achievement on the part of our executive and cabinet, to have 
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won the consent of so vain and jealous a people as the Central 
Americans, or any portion of them, to an admission of our own 
superiority. 

The negotiations were delicately managed. The acuteness 
and the fine judgment of that most experienced of diplomatists, 
Sefior Yrissari, and the great wisdom and statesmanlike intelli- 
gence of Mr. Cass, aided by other talent of the first rate, and 
even, it is said, by the advice of Mr. Buchanan himself,—all 
this ability, supported by the experience of ten years of 
Central American negotiation, has been expended in the pro- 
duction of this single document ; and for good reason : it is the 
corner-stone of the Administrative policy—a prophecy, a 
promise, and a testament, of destiny, intention, and principle; 
not for the Administration itself, but for the entire nation. 

The acceptance of this treaty by the Senate at once pledges 
the present, and all future administrations, to the full protec- 
tion of our foreign enterprises; not only on the American Con- 
tinents, but in every part of the world where we come in con- 
tact with feebler powers. We shall by this treaty have said to 
these powers, civilized, semi-civilized, or barbarous, that our 
intention is, hereafter, to follow the property and the enterprise 
of American citizens, their persons and their interests, with the 
eye and the arm of the federal power. 

England has long since shaped for herself a policy of foreign 
protection for her commerce. Successive administrations may 
press it with greater or with less vigor, but all move in the 
same direction, towards the same end. For us, it is a novelty, 
foreseen, anticipated, and demanded by the people, but for the 
government itself, something new, untried, and of which the 
practical consequences are so momentous and immediate the 
brightest imagination is hardly able to embrace them. The 
power of the government must go forth, following the prin- 
ciples which have been finally adopted, until everywhere the 
commercial interests of the nation shall feel themselves secure, 
no matter how remote from home. 

Under this particular and specific convention with Nicaragua, 
a chartered company will be established, whose duty it is to 
convey the mails, the money, and the citizens of the United 
States to and fro between our Pacific and Atlantic territories. 

It is of no moment to us what privileges may have been 
granted by Nicaragua to this company, or what individuals 
may compose it; whoever they are, they will be restricted by 
the provisions of the treaty, while they are protected by it. 

The necessity of opening a line through Nicaragua has been 
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long acknowledged and felt by our citizens and government, 
but more especially by California and Oregon. Commercial 
intercourse between the Atlantic and Pacific States is at pre- 
sent seriously impeded by the fact that only one channel of 
communication is at present open. The proprietors of the 
Panama Railroad, and of the steamship lines that connect it 
with New York and California, have built a toll-gate on the 
Isthmus of Panama over which our government has at present 
no control. Enormous tolls are imposed upon those who wish 
to pass through this gate. To pay the present tax imposed for 
a passage home, is just equal to one year’s wages of a first-class 
mechanic. To live in California, separated from one’s family, 
is a species of exile more intolerable as it does not depend 
upon the arbitrary will of one man, which may relent, but 
upon the avarice of a soulless corporation which has no rival 
nor competitor, no government to fear, with a certainty of 
business, and all this supported by the insolence of success, 
and the defensive political and moral power belonging to a 
capital of twenty millions of dollars, all of which pays large 
interest or ample dividends. 

Nothing could be more unpopular, nothing more false in 
principle and practice, than the establishment of a monopoly 
like the one above described, nor will any act of the present 
administration confer upon it a wider or more deserved popu- 
larity than the abatement of this tremendous monopoly. 

The principle of competition introduced by Democracy in- 
variably abates such monopolies within the limits of our own 
territory. It is no longer possible for corporations to establish 
toll-gates between the Eastern and Western States. Competi- 
tion, carefully fostered by the governments of all the States, has 
swept them all away; nor would the present monopoly have 
continued so long, had it been possible to negotiate a treaty 
with New Granada similar to the one which has been agreed 
to by Nicaragua. 

The Cass-Yrissari treaty leaves in the hands of our own govern- 
ment the power of regulating the tolls imposed by companies 
establishing transit lines over Nicaraguan territory. It also 
limits the dividends of these companies, and otherwise compels 
them to keep within bounds. 

Should the treaty be adopted by the Senate, the transit will 
be immediately opened by the existing company. There is at 
present only one possible cause of interruption or delay, and that 
is another attempt on the part of Gen. Walker and his friends 
to make private war upon the government and territory of 
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Nicaragua. Such an attempt, if not checked by the Federal 
power, will keep the transit closed another year ; perhaps inde- 
tinitely. 

Whatever interest California may take in the revolutions of 
Sonora and Northern Mexico, it behoves her citizens and legis- 
lators to have a care how they favor private military expeditions 
against Nicaraguaand New Granada. That these States must 
be Americanized we know, but this desirable result must not 
be effected at too great a cost. The interruption of communi- 
cation between California and New York, either by monopoly 
or by absolute suspension, is an evil much greater and more ex- 
pensive to California and the United States than any ordinary 
war would be. The monopoly of the Panama line depopulates 
California, and wastes her individual and public wealth more 
rapidly than any other conceivable cause. It is worse than a 

estilence, because it does not decline as the months roll on. 

t is more fatal than a famine, for by preventing the influx of 
families, it diminishes the number of births, impairing at once 
the procreative power, the strength, the number, and the pro- 
spective greatness of the State of California. It sweeps off an- 
nually the entire year’s earnings of ten thousand poor men, who 
are prevented by only a cruel necessity or a strong and restless 
affection from exiling themselves perpetually from a mother 
country, so miserably careless of their interests as we have 
been ; we, who profess to be a Democracy ; we, who overthrew 
a bank of the United States; who will not allow the Federal 
government to interfere with the private affairs of the territories 
or the institutions of the States—we have allowed a monopoly to 
build up for itself and establish a gigantic iron gateway, guarded 
by all the modern apparatus of discipline and despotic manage- 
ment, and by two thousand armed and ready servitors, whom 
it is impossible to pass by, between the east and the west, 
through which every citizen must pass and pay—pay largely, 
under extortion and necessity. This is monopoly of the worst 
character. All the world cries out for its abatement. 

That this monopoly will be effectually abated by the passage 
of the Cass-Yrissari treaty, and the consequent immediate opening 
of another highway to California, we are convinced by the ex- 
traordinary efforts which it is making in opposition to this 
favorite measure of the present Administration. Our readers 
will be able to realize in some measure the magnitude of the 
interests at stake, by the knowledge of the two opposing facts: 
Jirst, that the monopolists are paying monthly, in various sums 
to various parties, the amount of jfifty-siz thousand dollars, 
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merely to prevent the opening of the Nicaraguan route ; and 
second, that the State of California, merely to counteract the 
force of this incredible bribery, is about to appropriate the 
sum of $500,000 to be paid as a bonus to any person or persons 
who will re-open that line. Comment is needless. A case 
more urgent, or that deraands with greater justice the interpo- 
sition of the Federal power, has never yet come under the 
notice of our government. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CONSTITUTION 


Tue people inhabiting the colonies on this continent, which 
were subject to the crown of Great Britain, until the memora- 
ble Fourth of July, 1776, the day when all relationship was 
dissolved by the fiat of that immortal pronunciamento, the 
Declaration of Independence, and States succeeded to colonial 
establishments—never were a nationality till they became such 
by the Constitution which initiated the Federal Government, 
whose jurisdiction this day embraces thirty-three States. Its 

enesis dates from the first Wednesday of March, 1789, when, 

ike the fabled birth of the beautiful Minerva from the |: aboring 
brain of Omnipotent Jove, it came forth from that constitution, 
a power which has grown to be mighty in strength and ma- 
jesty among the gov fernments of the world. The body politic 
thus ushered into a new state of being and of action, was vital- 
ized by the Democratic element, and hence its subsequent 
health and vigorous growth. That day witnessed the birth of the 
best and truest Demoéracy ever known among dynasties—the 
inauguration of a new order of things—the will of the people 
primary and immediate, and in the main without State barriers 
or State interventions. 

Before thus constituted, the people, to all political intents 
and practical purposes w hatsoev er, were simply inhabitants of 
certain A ily states, or diminutive communities, 
having no national or common citizenship, each independency 
or State, of right—and in its own right—being sovereign and 
self-existent ; ‘each exercising solitary and by “itself the func- 
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tions of government; in fact, each being a Republic. True it 
is they acted together, confederated, and formed a firm league 
of friendship, but not, however, as persons and as related 
citizens of one indivisible population derived from all these 
different embodiments of personality. The association was that 
of bodies politic or commonwealths, into which was absorbed 
the individual man who became lost in the aggregation of all 
the men residing within their respective boundaries. It was 
an alliance of republics, and not of the people of which they 
were composed—a fraternity of States, and not of the persons 
dwelling therein. A common language and a common ances- 
try united them, but it was a union of States in severalty, and 
not a union of the people thereof integrally. Consociated thus, 
they became the defenders in common of the religion, sove- 
reignty, and trade of each—they were the guardians of the 
liberties and general welfare of each. The same crushing hand 
of power had been lifted against them alike, and its blow had 
fallen equally heavy upon each—and hence a common interest 
had made them one in feeling, resulting at length in unanimity 
of purpose and effort for freedom. On the map they kept 
themselves geographically separate, and in fact distinctly dis- 
tributed into political divisions of States. They were neither a 
popular nor a political unit. In all their doings and relations 
with each other, they were careful to preserve ‘their State-indi- 
viduality, and to keep unimpaired the several sectional boun- 
dary lines which marked the old established districts. So 
careful, indeed, and jealous of their rights in these particulars 
were they, that when for the first time it was formally agreed 
among them to unite themselves, it was solemnly stipulated 
that each State should retain its sovereignty, free dom, and inde- 
pendence, and that every power, jurisdiction, and right belong- 
ing to it, and not aliened by it, should continue; thus consti- 
tuting a league or union of States, as such, and not of their 
respective e inhabitants. The name chosen by which this union 
or confederacy of republics was to be known among the 
powers of the earth, was most apposite and significant. Its 
style or title, Tae Unrrep Srares or America, was singularly 
appropriate: these words well and truly convey the great idea 
dominant in the minds of the confederating parties—to wit, 
a supervisory political establishment or central archonship, 
wherein the people should be barred of any direct agency in 
the choice of those who should exercise power, or who should 
engage in the administration of affairs, having solely for its 
foundations the several associated States in their corporate 
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character and relations, acting through their respective dele- 
gates. 

And its workings were strikingly obedient to the law of its 
being—the Democratic idea not being recognised nor consti- 
tuent in its system of arrangements, it never could contribute 
to the exercise of Democratic principles. Its fabricators feared 
to trust the people—they, therefore, placed evevy exercise of 
power, though acknowledging its source to be in the people, as 
far distant from them as possible, considering the greater the 
distance the less the danger to be apprehended. In the adjust- 
ments of its popular forces and corporate appliances, Demo- 
cracy suffered—was hindered—badly harmed ; Federalism was 
hastened in its march, and was soon in the ascendant. This 
state of affairs was quite satisfactory to a portion of the people 
—to that number whose antecedents had distinguished them as 
aristocrats, and whose aftinities kept alive a love for the forms 
and philosophy of the old régime. The confederation of the 
States was a mode of government good enough for them, and 
the articles of agreement between the States for that purpose, 
were deemed all-sufficient to answer the ends of good govern- 
ment. But to another portion of the inhabitants whose views 
of popular rights and sovereignty led them to rest satisfied 
with nothing short of the fullest recognition of their direct 
possible agency in the conduct of the affairs of state, this first 
experiment of a general government was unsatisfactory and 
problematical—they, therefore, determined on measures which 
resulted in a compromise between Democracy and Federalism 
—hence there came into being the Constitution which now 
governs this nation and regulates its councils. 

It would be interesting here to weigh in the balances of 
analysis and comparison, the old and the new conditions of 
things, and to ascertain the relative gains of Democracy under 
the existing order of national rule. But such an undertaking, 
to do justice to the examination of the question, would occupy 
the limits of an entire essay. <A single glance, en passant, will 
discover that Federalism, in the transition from the old to the 
new system, lost its hold in many particulars. The president, 
the head officer of the nation, an officer unknown to the first 
organization, though not deriving his office by direct vote of 
the people at a general election for that purpose, receives it not 
through any state action, but through the agency of a college 
of electors chosen by the people. Such choice, if not strictly 
and in the fullest sense Democratic, because of a single remove 
from the popular voice, is nevertheless not a State exercise of 
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power in his election. It is true senators come not directly 
from the people, but representatives do, and they are the most 
numerous in the legislative department of the government. A 
representative is not a representative of the State or of the 
people of fhe State, in a State relation or capacity, but of the 
people of the United States or nation. He is not a State offi- 
cer in any sense of the word, but an officer of the government 
of the United States. When once chosen by the people of the 
State in the manner prescribed by the Constitution, he is then’a 
representative of the whole people of the Union, and not par- 
ticularly of the district from which he was elected. His citi- 
zenship and office are co-extensive with the Union—that 
national union whose components are not the States united or 
separate, but the persons of men, in the Constitution called the 
people ; and it is a most wise arrangement that representatives 
should be chosen from among the persons inhabiting certain 
localities to be determined by the state. No one section of the 
national domain has more claim upon the representative than 
any other (and where in all cases it is the especial duty of 
the representative to attend to matters of a local character, they 
should never be urged upon Congress when they conflict with 
the general welfare). National citizenship is a necessary 
qualification for the office; and besides he is bound by his 
oath to be national. Latitudes and longitudes and cardinal 
points should never be taken into personal or local account by 
statesmen in their reckonings upon the public weal of the 
nation—such being one of the declared purposes for which this 
government was brought into being. Let the man who feels to 
boast of his American citizenship not forget to consider the 
equal claims of the millions of men that make up the body 
politic of this nation, nor fail to act on the recommendation of 
the great propagandist of the Faith in-Immortal Life, who 
everywhere boasted of his Roman citizenship—that there 
should be no schism in the body, but that the members should 
have the same care one for another. 

Senators do, indeed, depend on State Legislatures for their 
election, and truly theirs is not a popular or Democratic birth 
into office. But the bench of justice, another department: of 
the government, though not filled by the people through their 
direct action at the polls, is beyond the reach of the States— 
their arms are shortened by the Constitution, and any blows 
aimed by them at the Judiciary, fall far short of the high emi- 
nence of the judgment-seat. Indeed, all the three great 
departments of the government are supplied with the means of 
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administration and the requisite official forces, without the 
intervention of the States, except that one branch of the Legis- 
lative, already referred to—the Senate; over this body, intended 
by the Constitution to be the wisest and gravest in the govern- 
ment, State domination is constantly exercised in the shape of 
concurrent resolutions instructing the members thereof in 
respect to the policy to be pursued by them. The States should 
at all times act independently of the general government, and 
free from all Federal interferences, subject only to the constitu- 
tion in the management of their own domestic affairs. But not 
content with this, they often attempt to exercise jurisdiction 
where they have none. They are not content to instruct sena- 
tors, because chosen by them, but they extend their instruc- 
tions likewise to the representatives whose districts are within 
their sectional limits. Nothing is more common than for them 
to couple such instructions with their opinions of the duty of 
other offiéers of the general government, and of the policy of 
the national administration. This practice of State interference 
with the representative’s duty is, in our opinion, inconsistent 
with the constitution, and subversive of the true end of the 
American Government. 

Instructions to senators and representatives, should be 
founded on some sound principles of political philosophy, in 
order to give them force and to make them effectual. Deny- 
ing to the Legislatures of these states the right to intermeddle 
with the affairs and administration of the national government 
to the extent claimed by some, but granting that the people 
may assemble in convention in their cities, towns, and villages, 
as provided in one of the amendments of the Constitution, and 
resolve that certain representatives and senators in Congress 
shall obey their behests in respect to a prescribed policy—must 
obedience be rendered or resignation of office follow? This 
question places the authority to instruct, in the people—the 
proper sovereign source of instruction. Does the Consti- 
tution, the oath of office, and the duty of the representa- 
tive to the whole population of the nation, admit of his 
acquiescence in the demands of the people in a single loca- 
lity however rightfully assembled and honestly acting? Must 
he obey instructions? Is it un-democratic to refuse obedience ? 
Certain it is that the Constitution gives to the people a right 
to be heard by the government when they ask for a redress 
of grievances ; this right belongs to their sovereignty, and its 
mode of exercise is distinctly marked out in the first amend- 
ment. They may petition the government—all the departments 
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or any of them having jurisdiction of the subject of the griev- 
ance ; they are not limited to the two houses of Congress : Con- 
gress is not the government, only one branch of it. The 
demand for redress of grievances may take the form of peti- 
tion or of remonstrance ; the latter is the more consistent and 
most in keeping with the claims of Democracy, which are, that 
the people are the masters and the representatives are the ser- 
vants ; but having made delegation and substituted certain of 
their number in their place and stead, according to the rule of 
apportionment, are not the substitutes their embodiment for the 
period during which they are elected, and must they not be 
left to think and do independently, and with all freedom? To 
petition the government, or to remonstrate for the removal of 
some evil, is a widely different matter from instruction ; the one 
is provided for in the Constitution, but where is the warrant 
for the other? In discussing the constitutional featyres of this 
subject, we do not wish to be understood as objecting to the 
assembly of the people for the purpose’of expressing their views 
on matters of public policy, whether State or national. On the 
contrary, the sentiments of the people on subjects of national 
progress and improvement are always in advance of the action 
of the government, and have a most important influence upon 
its deliberations. While members of the Senate are dependent 
upon the legislatures of the State, and the representatives upon 
the people of the district of their domicil, for their place in the 
councils of the nation, they are yet amenable to the people of the 
whole country in respect to the policy of every measure, involv- 
ing the common interests of the nation. The electoral authori- 
ties in the several States and districts having exercised 
their proper judgment in the choice of the man to be elected, 
after the election he is not the representative of a specific 
locality alone; he belongs to the entire country ; the national 
government, in its widest embrace, claims him; his consti- 
tuency is the whole population of the nation, and not the 
people inclusively, of the narrow limits of the district whose 
votes elected him. His certificate of election is a general 
power of attorney, and required to come from the popular mass 
legally apportioned, as the proper appointing power to the 
office he is to fill; it is his commission to act in the premises, 
not merely for them but for the national weal and general wel- 
fare. The representation of the Constitution was never intend- 
ed to bea Jimited or local representation; it is contrary to the ge- 
nius of the Government. The representative is the people’s minis- 
ter plenipotentiary: they are the appointing or electoral power. 
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The Republicanism of to-day is the old Federalism of the 
beginning, modernized and made over. It has even been the 
enemy of the Constitution, because by that instrument it was 
dislodged from its seat of power under the articles of confedera- 
tion: this seat was its boldest bulwark—its citadel—its strong 
fortress—impregnable for a period of years, because built in 
the fastnesses and upon the foundations of corporate power. 
Lordship, and not Citizenship, once floated gracefully abroad 
on the breeze in the unfoldings of its hoisted banner. Fore- 
seeing its loss of power by the adoption of the present consti- 
tution, it immediately sought to fortify itself by an attempt to 
monopolize and concentrate all power in the Federal govern- 
ment—withdrawing both from the people and the States that 
sovereignty which rightfully belonged to them, and which 
the Democracy succeeded in retaining in the hands of the 
people. 

During*the existence of the First General Government, the 
people had but little direct voice in its affairs. The Thirteen 
States resting upon authority removed as far as possible from 
the people, conducted the confederative government almost 
on their own account. They claimed to hold it as tenants - 
in common. The people might look on and witness its 
workings, but have no part, or lot, or voice in its administra- 
tion ; not one of its agents came into office through their suf- 
frages; he was answerable alone to the appointing power, the 
Legislature of a State. This was, indeed, Federal rule; and 
those who were satisfied with it were, in the political parlance 
of that early day, properly called Federalists.* The opponents 
of that scheme or species of government, the Republicans, now 
Democrats, asserted the right and privilege of self-government 
in its direct original or simple emanation from the people 
themselves, without the mediation of a class of middle-men, or 


* Parties were only known at the beginning of the Government as Federal- 
ists and Republicans, the former under the leadership of Hamilton, Adam, Chace, 
Pickering, and others who wanted a strong and consolidated government—the 
latter led by Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and the like, who believed in the people 
being masters; who, when they delegated their power to a representative, he 
was to carry out their will. The Republican was the State-right party of those 
days—Democrat was only known in the primary assemblies of Republicans, but 
never known as the designation of a party until long after the election of Mr. 
Jefferson to the Presidency, when the Federalists, finding the sins of the pre- 


vious administration too much of a load to carry, tacked Republican to their 
name, and called themselves Federal-Republicans, and finally dropping Federalist 
altogether, claiming to be Republicans, After that, the Jefferson party were 
known as Democratic Republicans, and, finally, Democrats about the time of Mr. 
Madison’s election to the Presidency. 
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the circumferential appliance of other and remote bodies. 
Their resolute will to be freed of a government, but little less 
distasteful to them than that they ah just cast off, soon mani- 
fested itself in such proceedings as at length resulted in the 
upheaval of the Federal foundations, and the establishment of 
the Democratic Constitution under which the nation has conti- 
nued to be governed until the present moment. Since that 
important epoch in the history of this country, love for the 
Democratic principle has been the master passion of the main 
body of the people. But there has ever remained a remnant 
who admire and advocate the old and exploded system of State 
combination, as such—the governing through the instrumenta- 
lity of the States almost exclusively—a system in which there 
was no recognition of popular being, of popular sovereignty, 
of popular_rights, outside of the States in their sectional indivi- 
duality—a combination whose charter never bore the emphatic 
terms, We, the people—do ordain and establish ; a remnant who 
feel or fancy that the people will never be able to govern 
themselves in the direct manner prescribed in the Constitution 
—that the people need to be placed under some special guar- 
dianship—that State-rights and sovereignty are greatly in jeo- 
pardy, forgetting that self-government is safe because of self- 
interest, and that the popular instincts never run counter to the 
law of self-preservation. 

Since the period of Independence, two systems of government 
have been tried, as diverse in operation and result as the laws 
and principles of action woven into their structures. That 
which was first tried was so devoid of the proper life-element 
of a true government, and its structural arrangements placed 
so far from the principal motor, the people, that it became 
necessary to substitute another, and, as it has proved, better 
one. It never rose higher in grade or dignity than a provisional 
government, though it declared itself to be enduring and of 
perpetual obligation. Its short life and the longevity of that 
which followed—and which still promises, notwithstanding the 
constant warfare to which it has been subjected by its ancient 
enemy, early Federalism, and its lineal descendant and heir-at- 
law, Republicanism, a modern foeman, to outlive many more 
generations of men, and to witness a growth and pooaperrey 
under it which will astonish the nations of the earth—should 
admonish the admirers of the former to beware of a comparison 
of their respective adaptations to the popular wants not only, 
but of their relative uses in the regulation of political affairs. 
The experience of the people under these two modes of rule 
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has taught them lessons of wisdom in political pene, and 
the glory of that which now obtains and overshadows with its 
greatness and advanced age the brief authority and the few 
years of history of its predecessor, demonstrates the certainty of 
success where the people are left to consult their interests and 
to govern themselves. 

The confederation prior to the constitution, was one of repub- 
lies—subsequently, and under its auspices, it has been a Union 
of the people. Such distinction is recognised by that instru- 
ment—its preamble plainly indicates such intention—and it is 
proper in the search after its aims and purposes, to receive its 
own words in evidence; they must be a safe exponent in the 
matter of its meanings. Jn limine, it declares itself to be the 
ordinance of the People to establish among other things, @ more 
perfect Union than that which preceded, and which it mani- 
festly seems to confess, fell far short of perfection, under a new 
government to be conducted according to its provisions, super- 
seding all the old forms and the accustomed routine of the state 
alliance of 1778. Notwithstanding such a radical change in the 
nature of its being as well as in its movements, its old title was 
retained—an inconsistency when it is considered that the thirteen 
sectionalities with all their territorial appurtenances became an 
integral, and thus made up one grand nationality, giving a happy 
illustration and beautiful significance to the motto E’ plurabus 
unum. It is to be regretted that when so favorable a conjunc- 
ture of circumstances occurred, the occasion was not seized 
upon by the people so to denominate this national work of their 
heads and their bare that the appellation should not only be 
consistent with its Democratic origin, but, in fact, significant of 
something relating to them, either in respect to the discoverer 
of their country, or in respect to the chieftain of their armies 
and chairman of their councils. They knew that the name of 
the adventurous navigator of the Great Sea and discoverer of 
this Continent, ought to have had place on the entire surface of 
the Western World, from the cliffs and headlands that line the 
restless waves of the Atlantic, to the shores that stretch along 
the gentler waters of the Pacific Ocean. But it did not com- 
mend itself to them as the proper name of the nation. But 
what the forgetful people of these republics failed to do in the 
Constitution, was dons in the Columbiad, by a mindful citizen 
of the world-wide Republic of Letters. All honor to the patriot 
Poet! Poetry, more just and liberal in its contributions to the 
shrines of greatness than patriotism, has decreed that this nation 
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shall be called Cotumsra. Poetry has applied a proper patrony- 
mic—pity that it or another of equal aptness may not be applied 
by Patriotism. The people knew also of one living in their 
midst whose modesty was too great, perhaps, to admit of a con- 
stitutional expression of their desires in giving his name to the 
nation. Its paternity certainly is conceded by all history and 
constant acknowledgment. The world has conferred the immor- 
tal honor and dignity of Parer Parri# on Wasuineton, clarum 
et venerabile nomen. Why then should not the people of this 
nation transfer that name to their Constitution, and Lisspeheeth 
be called among the nations of the earth after their Great 
Father? Where is the bold and persevering man of this age 
of great events and great achievements, who will undertake to 
convince the people of the justice and propriety of a change in 
the national name, and that hereafter it should be known by 
that of him to whom the nation is indebted more than to any 
other man for its independence and place among the govern- 
ments of the world, or to him who discovered the continent ? 
They are both pretty and appropriate. It is easy of accomplish- 
ment, if the people will avail themselves of their right to amend 
the Constitution. It is easy to fancy with what enthnsiasm they 
would hasten to cast their votes for such an amendment. Would 
it not be better, would it not be speedier, and would it not carry 
with it more honor to the memory of the exalted patriot or great 
discoverer than the erection of statues of brass, or monuments 
of stone? Before that pile, in the capital city which bears the 
illustrious name, whose pinnacle will one day pierce the skies, 
can be completed, such imperishable monument as that now pro- 
posed may be built without the cost of one dollar in addition 
to the current expense of legislation, and without the sound of 
a single material implement of labor! Antiquity furnishes an 
illustrious instance of a nation bearing a name derived from its 
founder. Through the centuries that have been notched on the 
calendar of time, Rome, ancient and modern—Rome, monar- 
chical, republican, imperial, and papal—Rome in all its per- 
mutations of form of government and policy of administration 
—Rome in all its transmutations of systems of religion—has 
stood a majestic monument to the name of a nursling, the real 
or fabled Romulus, fostered by a beast of the forest on the banks 
ot the Tiber, in after days in his manhood to lay there upon its 
Seven Hills the foundations of the Eternal City, the seat of 
Roman Empire. 

But enough concerning the name of the nation and the nature 
of the New Establishment. Long ago it was asked, what's in a 
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name? The reader is ready, perhaps, to say of all this, 
n’emporte. 

It is quite natural, in making search through the articles and 
amendments of the Constitution, to question its oracle to learn 
where is the seat or source of power in the government that 
went into action through its instrumentality, and whether there 
be any residuary power, so that when the government has had 
a full supply for all the demands of its being and growth, oe 
remains over something not needed or allowed to be used : 

response is given to the inquiry: the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respective ely, OR TO THE PEOPLE. 
It is plain to see that this language coming to.be used as the 
final expression of the people ¢ concerning the disposition of their 
powers, and taken by them, after the establishment of the Con- 
stitution, in the Tenth Amendment of the same, at the earliest 
opportunity after the organization of the government, when the 
advocates ‘and opponents of the new system had had time to 
criticize and philosophize upon its plans and pretensions, is 
the proper liberty-cap for the climax of popular claim—of 
Democratic Rule. The people heard the arguments as to 
which should exercise supremacy—the national or the State 
governments—as to what extent the sovereignty of the people 
had been lodged in the States—and as to what belonged to the 
States to do in the premises in cases of conflict between their 
exercise of power and its exercise by the new national organiza- 
tion. It had been ordained by them before that the Constitu- 
tion and the laws of the United States made in pursuance of it, 
and all treaties made under the authority of the United States, 
should be the supreme law of the land—and besides, that the 
judges should be bound by them, whatever there might be in the 
Constitution or laws of any State contrariwise. After rall, might 
not each State stand to the central power newly brought into 
being, ¢mperium in imperio ? 

To place the matter beyond peradventure the people pass the 
tenth amendment—paraphrastically it runs thus—it has this 
meaning: the people are living together in States having their 
sub- divisions of counties, ete., and thus organized, have bestowed 
ower to some extent to cement such organization ; this power, 
if not recailed nor surrendered by them, remains so appropriated 
—but the people thus living together in States, choose to esta- 
blish a more extended organization, the same to be national, 
and to bestow upon it powers commensurate with its necessities ; 
and they say, in establishing it, that they take away from the 
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States some powers that the States have till then used, and 
bestow them for exercise in the national department, prohibit- 
ing their longer use by the States, and reserving to the States what 
is not prohibited : so that they have made partition of their 
power—a guantum sufficit belongs to the national organization ; 
a modicum is left to sustain that of the States ; ; and ‘what is not 
needed nor taken up into these organizations, remains in the peo- 
a irrespective of any disposition of the same. Hence it fol- 
ows of necessity that what of power is not appropriated io the 
uses of the national government, is reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people—those two classes, the States as creatures 
of the people, and the people themselves, independent of any 
embodiment or corporation, being the only other absorbents 
of power. How much have the States absorbed ! 

To what proportions does the doctrine of the tenth amend- 
ment reduce the sovereignty of the States? The amendment is 
founded on pure political reason and a valid law of society. 
The national, the state, the county, the town, the v illage 
governments, are sovereign just in ‘proportion to the powers 
they have derived originally from the people. It is the decree 
of Deity that all human power shall dwell in the people; they 
are its reservoirs; it belongs to Democracy to execute that 
decree and to demonstrate its righteousness. Power and sove- 
reignty are correlative. 

The passage of this amendment by the people was necessary. 
Before this, in none of their allotments of power, had the law 
governing the partition and deposit of power been declared. In 
the beginning of their struggles on this continent for liberty, the 
people made declaration of their independence of Kings ‘and 
Padicesanhe, and of their sacred right to exercise power them- 
selves—in the ending of their efforts in the formation of their 
own governments on eround once subject to foreign prerogativ e, 
they ‘made declaration of their own ultimate sov ereignty and 
original right to rule. The people have decreed Democracy. 
They are now a nation. They govern themselves. They allot 
their powers and locate their exercise. 
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REPUBLICAN INCONSISTENCY. 


Tue Kansas question having, after a long and unprofitable 
controversy, been voted out of Congress for the present, it is 
proposed to briefly analyse the conduct of the several parties 
through whose agency it was too long fostered for purposes of 
agitation and national disquietude. 

The inconsistency of parties and of party leaders was never, 
on any previous occasion, so fully illustrated as it has lately 
been in the case of the attempted adjustment of this matter. 
The presentation of the Lecompton Constitution to Congress by 
the Presidiet, was the signal of war on the part of the Republi- 
cans against the Administration, and against the admission of 
this new State into the Union. The opposition, by its course in 
resisting the admission of Kansus, has stultified itself; it has 
practically repudiated the principles, the engraftment of which 
upon the Government it heretofore professed to regard as indis- 
pensable. 

During the late presidential campaign, the only available 
feature in the Republican creed was, that Congress should pro- 
vide against the admission of any more slave states; that 
Kansas should be free soil, and all other United States’ ter- 
ritory should be dedicated and devoted to freedom. Their can- 
.didate for the presidency announced, in his letter of acceptance, 
that if elected the whole power of the government should be 
employed for the ee of this object. But in these 
days of religious revivals, the Republican party seem to have 
experienced a sudden change of heart. Among all these 
“friends of freedom” in Congress, not one voice is heard in 
defence of the poor slave. What is still worse, the entire 
party-vote is cast against the “principle of freedom,” upon 
which its members claim to haye been elected; and by their 
united action a small number of people, whom they have stig- 
matized as disorganizing adventurers, are empowered to bind 
the chains of slavery upon the limbs of the poor African for 
ever. 

Instead of yielding up without a struggle the great prize for 
which the Republican party has so strenuously contended, 
why, if sincere in its professions, did it not place in the bill 
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proposing to admit Kansas a proviso in favor of freedom? If 
the representatives of the party expect to satisfy those who 
elected them by pretending that they had not the strength to 
carry such an amendment as we have named, they will be mis- 
taken, unless, indeed, the whole party is insincere. For a bold, 
honest man will always maintain the rg/é even if standing 
alone, and so also will a sincere patriotic party defend to the 
last its principles, if satisfied that they are just; but if con- 
vinced that they are not, it will openly relinquish them, but 
not dispose of them under false pretence, as the Republicans 
have done. 

We have no right, however, to take exceptions to the aband- 
onment by the Republican party of its principles, believing 
them to be in conflict with the Federal Constitution and unjust 
to the people of a portion of the States. 

If the opposition had openly and boldly voted against the 
admission of Kansas on the ground that her constitution sanc- 
tioned slavery, it would have been consistent with itseli—made 
an issue, or rather maintained an issue, upon which it came 
within a hair’s-breadth of defeating the Democratic party at the 
last presidential election. In an evil hour, and for the purpose 
of making a breach in the Democratic party, the Republicans 
adopted the Crittenden amendment, and thus ignored the only 
principle that ever gave the party the least vitality or force, by 
admitting the right of the people of a territory to make their 
own constitution—slavery or no slavery—simply requiring its 
submission to that people as a test of their approval. Now if 
this vote does not break the strongest plank in the opposition 
platform, and sink the Republican ship, she will most certainly 
withstand the heaviest breakers that can be encountered, how- 
ever severe the political storm. Principles have heretofore 
governed this country, and we believe they will yet govern 
the world, and no party destitute of principle can long govern 
the American people. The Democratic party being consistent 
in its principles and patriotic in purpose, it has, except at brief 
intervals, managed the affairs of the United States. How well 
it has discharged this important trust is attested by the growth 
and prosperity of the nation. 

It was born within sight of the revolutionary struggle, without 
defect or blemish; it has grown from infancy to manhood, and 
can discern the future by the past. By the eye of faith Demo- 
cratic statesmen, at an early day, foresaw the destiny of Ame- 
rica, and boldly announced the principles of government which 
were to guide and control that destiny. At an early day, also, 
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the principles of those Democratic statesmen were adopted as a 
political party platform, and from these principles the Demo- 
cratic party has had no occasion to turn aside. Consistent in 
its love of freedom, firm in its purposes, and unyielding in its 
determination that the people should choose their own form of 
government, it found no difficulty in meeting the issue growing 
out of this right of self-government in the case of Kansas. The 
Democracy has not been required to stultify itself, to change 
its principles, nor to abandon its platform. The great body 
of the party has adhered to the guiding principles of the 
country, and at all times readily conformed to the Constitution 
of the United States; but in no instance has this been more 
clearly demonstrated than in the controversy growing out of 
the Kansas question. 

Upon this issue, mainly, it won the presidential contest of 
1856, and this issue it boldly met in the Congressional contest 
of 1858, and except for the disaffection of a small number of its 
professed friends, would have finally disposed of it, to the satis- 
faction of the whole country. 


KANSAS CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


However desirable to trace the Kansas controversy from the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act by Congress in 1854, down 
to the time when the Lecompton constitution was voted back 
to Kansas in 1858, it would occupy more room than could be 
allowed to it in this review; we must therefore content our- 
selves to record its progress during a much briefer period, 
without detracting, it is hoped, from the historic merits of the 
briefer record as a reference for the student of American 
politics. 

On the 2d day of February, 1858, President Buchanan 
transmitted a message to Congress inclosing the constitution 
(Lecompton) of Kansas, recommending its acceptance and 
adoption. 

he constitution in questiong whatever its merits, was 
formed by a convention of the people of Kansas, assembled by 
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authority of law, and although not required to submit the con- 
stitution to the ‘people, the } provision involving the all-absorb- 
ing “ question of slavery,” was submitted to the electors of the 
territory, and is claimed to have been ratified by a popular vote, 
on the 2ist of December last, when 6,712 votes were cast in its 
favor. In its provisions, the constitution was similar to those 
of several other States, the admission of which into the Federal 
Union created but little if any opposition. 

The Bill of Rights, which is a part of the constitution, con- 
tains the following: 


“ All political power is inherent in the people, and all free 
governments are founded on their authority, and instituted for their 
benefit, and therefore they have at all times an inalienable and in- 
defeasible right to alter, reform, or abolish their form of govern- 
ment in such manner as they may think proper.” 


The only apparent contradiction to this fundamental rule of 
government is found in the 14th section of the constitution, 
which reads thus : 


“After the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, 
whenever the legislature shall think it necessary to amend, alter, 
and change this constitution, they shall recommend to the electors, 
at the next general election, two-thirds of the members of each 
house concurring, to vote for or against calling a convention.” 


In an article on “ Kansas,” in the March number of the 
Lteview, we endeavored to show that the paragraph first quoted 
must prevail, and whether written or unwritten as a provision 
in the constitution, the princiPLx tt contains és indisputable and 
une hangeable. But as the 14th section has formed the “ back 
bone” of the opposition, it is inserted here for the benefit of 
that party, whose inconsistency in this matter certainly must be 
apparent to every reader. 

In the Senate, on receipt of the message inclosing the consti- 
tution of Kansas, Mr. Bigler moved its printing, and a 
reference to the Committee of Territories. Mr. Douglas sub- 
sequently moved a call on the President for information 
respecting the number of votes cast at the several meetings in 
Kansas, and why the votes given on the 4th of January were 
rejected. His proposition was superseded after much discus- 
sion, by the adoption of*Mr. Bigler’s motion, on the Sth of 
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February, after rejecting a motion offered by Mr. Wilson, to 
send for persons and a for purposes of investigation. 

The proceedings of the Senate were tame compared to the 
contest in the dade of Representatives. In that body Mr. 
Stephens made the same motion relative to the message and 
constitution, as that of Mr. Bigler in the Senate. 

Mr. Hughes moved to amend, by substituting a select com- 
mittee of thirteen to report on the propriety and ex »ediency of 
providing for the admission of Kansas into the Duiton, with 
power to report by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. Harris moved further to amend as follows: 


Resolved, That the message of the President inclosing the con- 
stitution framed at Lecompton, i in the Territory of Kansas, by a 
convention of delegates thereof, and the papers accompanying the 
same, be referred to a select committee of fifteen, to be appointed 
by the Speaker, and that said committee be instructed ‘to inquire 
into all the facts connected with the formation of said constitution 
and the laws under which the same was originated, and into all 
such facts and proceedings as have transpired since the formation 
of said constitution having relation to the question of the propriety 
of the admission of said Territory into the Union under said consti- 
tution, and whether the same is acceptable and satisfactory to a 
majority of the legal voters of Kansas, and that said committee have 
power to send for persons and papers. 


This proposition, and those of Messrs. Stephens and Hughes, 
were discussed at intervals, with much warmth and ability, 
until the 8th of February, when the following proceedings 
were had :— 

The House then resumed the consideration of the message of 
the President in relation to the Lecompton constitution, the 
question being upon the amendment of Mr. Harris, of Illinois, 
to the resolution of Mr. Hughes, of Indiana, that it be referred 
to a select committee of thirteen, upon which the previous 
question was demanded. 

The question was taken on the previous question, and it re- 
ceived a second—ayes 110, noes 105, absent 19. 

The main question was then ordered—yeas 113, nays 107, 
absent 14. 

The motion was then taken on the motion of Mr. Stephens, 
of Georgia, that the message be referred to the Committee on 
Territories ; and it was not agreed to—yeas 113, nays 114, 


absent 7. 
The question recurring upon the amendment of Mr. Harris, 
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of Illinois, it was taken, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 
114, nays 111—as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Andrews, Bennett, Billinghurst, 
Bingham, Blair, Bliss, Bray ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burroughs, 
Campbell, Case, Chaffee, Chapman, Ezra Clark, Clawson, Cl: ark B. 
Cochrane, Cockerell, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cox, Cragin, Curtis, 
Damrell, H. Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Timothy Davis of Mas- 
sachusetts, Timothy Davis of Iowa, Dawes, Dean, Dewart, Dick, 
Dodd, Durfee, Edie, English, Farnsworth, Fenton, Foley, Foster, 
Giddings, Gilman, Gooch, Goodwin,’ Granger, Groesbeck, Grow, 
Lawrence W. Hall, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, Thomas L. Harris, Has- 
kin, Hickman, Hoard, Horton, Howard, Owen Jones, Kellogg, Kel- 
sey, Kilgore, Knapp, John C. Kunkel, Lawrence, "Leae h, Leiter, 
Lov ejoy, McKibbin, Samuel 8. Marsh: ull, Montgomery, More: an, 
Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, 
Oliver A. Morse, Mott, Murray, Niblack, Nichols, Olin, Palmer, 
Parker, Petit, Pike, Potter, Pottle, Purviance, Ritchie, Robbins, 
Roberts, Royce, Aaron Shaw, John Sherman, Judson W. Sherman, 
Robert Smith, Spinner, Stanton, William Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, 
Thompson, Tompkins, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, Cad- 
walader C. Washburne, Elihu 6b. Washburne, Israel Washbourn, 
Wilson, and Wood—114. 

NAYS—Messrs. Ahl, Anderson, Arnold, Atkins, Avery, Barks- 
dale, Bishop, Bocock, Bowie, Boyce, Branch, Bryan, Burnett, Burns, 
Caskie, John B, Clark, Clay, Clemens, Clingman, Cobb, John Coch- 
rane, Corning, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, David- 
son, Reuben Davis, Dimmick, Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, Eustis, 
Faulkner, Florence, Garnett, Gartrell, Gillis, Goode, Greenwood, 
Gregg, Hatch, Haw ‘kins, Hill, Hopkins, Houston, Hughes, Huyler, 
Jackson, Jenkins, Jewett, Geo. W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Keitt, 
Kelly, Jacob M. Kunkel, Lamar, Landy, Letcher, Maclay, McQueen, 
Humphry Marshall, Mason, Maynard, “Miles, Miller, Millson, Moore, 
Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Phillips, Powell, Quitman, Ready, Rea- 
gan, Ricaud, Ruffin, Russell Sandidge, Savage, Seales, Scott, Sear- 
ing, Seward, Henry M. Shaw, Shorter, Sickles, Singleton, Samuel A. 
Smith, William Smith, Stallworth, Stephens, Stev enson, James A. Stew- 
art, Talbot, George Taylor, Miles Taylor, Trippe, Underwood, Ward, 
Warren, Watkins, White, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, Worten- 
dyke, Augustus R. Wright, John B. Wright, and Zollicoffer—111. 

ABSENT, 9. 

Mr. Harris,* of Illinois, moved to reconsider the vote last 
taken, and that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table; 


* Aceording to parliamentary rule the two last motions of Mr. Harris, if suecess- 
ful, could not be changed, and he, finding Mr. Douglas's friends in the majority, 
made these motions for the purpose of “shelving” the question. 
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which latter motion was agreed to—yeas 115, nays 111, 
absent 7. 

The resolution of Mr. Hughes, of Indiana, as amended, was 
then agreed to—yeas 115, nays 110, same vote as the preceding 
except one. 

Mr. Harris, of [llinois, moved to reconsider, and that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table, which latter motion 
was agreed to. 

Of the several questions, decided by yeas and nays, the 
names are given only on the proposition of Mr. Harris, regard- 
ing that as ‘the test vote—the yeas on his resolution being the 
same as the nays on the motion of Mr. Stephens—in each case 
114—while the votes against the motion of the former gentle- 
man were but two less—111—than those given in favor of the 
proposition of the latter, 113. 


In toe Senate, Fes. 151n. 


Mr. Green, from the Committee on Territories, to whom was 
referred the message of the President of the United States, 
transmitting a copy of the Lecompton Constitution, submitted 
a report accompanied by a bill for the admission of the State of 
Kansas into the Union. 

Mr. Douglas presented a written report, giving, at considera- 
ble length, ‘the reasons which induced him to dissent from the 
conclusions of the majority of the committee. 

Mr. Collamer submitted a minority report, embodying the 
views of himself and Mr. Wade. 

The following is the bill reported by Mr. Green for the 
admission of the State of Kansas into the Union: 


Whereas the people of the Territory of Kansas, by their repre- 
sentatives in convention assembled at Lecompton, in said Territory, 

on Monday, the fourth day of September, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, having the right of admission into the Union 
as one of the United States of America, consistent with the Federal 
Constitution, in virtue of the treaty of cession by France of the pro- 
vince of Louisiana, made and concluded on the 30th day of April, 

1803, and in accordance with the Act of Congress approved on the 
30th May, A.D. 1854, entitled “ An Act to organize the Territory 
of Kansas and Nebraska,” did form for themselves a Constitution 
and State government, republican in form; and the said convention 
has, in their name and behalf, asked the Congress of the United 
States to admit the Territory into the Union as a State, on an equal 
footing with the other States: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
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of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
State of Kansas shall be, and is hereby declared to be, one of the 
United States of America, and admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States, in all respects whatever; and the 
said State shall consist of all the territory included within the fol- 
lowing boundaries, to wit: Beginning at a point on the western 
boundary of the State of Missouri, where the thirty-seventh parallel 
of latitude crosses the same; thence west on said parallel to the 
eastern boundary of New Mexico; thence north on said boundary 
to latitude thirty-eight ; thence following said boundary westward 
to the eastern boundary of the Territory of Utah, on the summit of 
the Rocky mountains; thence northward on said summit to the for- 
tieth parallel of latitude; thence east on said parallel to the western 
boundary of the State of Missouri; thence south with the western 
boundary of said State to the place of beginning: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained respecting the boundary of said State 
shall be construed to impair the right of person or property now 
pertaining to the Indians in said Terr ritory so long as such right shall 
remain unextinguished by treaty between the United States and 
such Indians, or to include any territory which, by treaty with such 
Indian tribes, is not without the consent of said tribe to be included 
within the territorial limits or jurisdiction of any State or Territory, 
but all such territory shall be excepted out of the boundaries, and 
constitute no part of the State of Kansas, until said tribe shall signify 
their assent to the President of the United States to be included 
within said State, or to affect the authority of the government of 
the United States to make any regulations respecting such Indians 
their lands, property, or other rights, by treaty, law, or otherwise, 
which it would have been competent to make if this act had not 
been passed. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the State of Kansas is ad- 
mitted into the Union upon the express condition that said State 
shall never interfere with the primary disposal of the public lands, 
or with any regulations which Congress may find necessary for se- 
curing the title in said lands to the bona fide purchasers and grantees 
thereof, or impose or levy any tax, assessment, or imposition of any 
description whatever upon them, or other property of the United 
States within the limits of said State ; and nothing in this Act shall 
be construed as an assent by Congress to all or to any of the propo- 
sitions or claims contained in the ordinance of the said constitution 
of the people of Kansas, nor to deprive the said State of Kansas of 
the same grants which were contained in the act of Congress, enti- 
tled “ An act to authorize the people of the Territory of “Minnesota 
to form a Constitution and State government, preparatory to admis- 
sion into the Union on an equal footing with the original States,” 
approved February 26, 1857. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That until the next general 
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census shall be taken, and an apportionment of representation made, 
the State of Kansas shall be entitled to one representative in the 
House of Representatives of the United States. 


In toe House or Representatives, Marcu 16rn. 


Mr. Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, submitted a bill to pro- 
vide for the admission of Kansas. 

This bill provides for an extra session of the State legislature 
at Lecompton within twenty days after its passage, for the pur- 
pose of dividing the State into districts for the election of dele- 
gates to a convention, to which the Lecompton constitution shall 
be submitted for amendments, the amendments to be subse- 
quently submitted to the people for adoption or rejection. 

Mr. Montgomery moved that the bill be referred to the select 
committee of fifteen; pending which, 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, moved that it be referred to the 
Committee on Territories; which motion was not agreed to— 
yeas 94, nays 105, absent 35. 

The bill was then referred to the select committee. 


Senate, Marcu 238p. 


Mr. Green withdrew the amendment of which he had for- 
merly given notice, in regard to admitting Minnesota and 
Kansas together, saying that although he was friendly to the 
admission of Minnesota, he thought it would expedite the public 
business to pass upon each case by itself. Mr. G. then moved 
to strike out the preamble, and insert the following : 


“Whereas the people of the Territory of Kansas did, by a con- 
vention of delegates called and assembled at Lecompton on the 4th 
day of December, 1857, for that purpose, form to themselves a 
constitution and State government, which said constitution is repub- 
lican, and the said convention having asked the admission of said 
Territory into the Union as a State on an equal footing with the 
original States.” 


The motion was agreed to. ; 
Mr. G. then moved to amend the bill by adding after section 
two, line nine, the following: 


* And that nothing in this act shall be construed to abridge or 
infringe any right of the people asserted in the constitution of Kan- 
sas at all times to alter, reform, or abolish their form of government 
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in such manner as they may think proper—Congress hereby dis- 
claiming any authority to intervene or declare the construction of 
the constitution of any State, except to see that it be republican in 
form, and not in conflict with the constitution of the United States.” 


The motion was agreed to—yeas 31, nays 23—as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Bigler, Bright, 
Brown, Clay, Evans, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Hammond, 
Houston, Hunter, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, 
Jones, Kennedy, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Polk, Pugh, Sebastian, 
Slidell, Thomson of New Jersey, Toombs, Wright, and Yulee—31. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Broderick, Chandler, Clark, Collamer, 
Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, 
Hamlin, Harlan, King, Seward, Simmons, Stuart, Sumner, Trum- 
bull, Wade, and Wilson—23, absent 8. 


Mr. Cameron said that he had paired off with Mr. Davis. 

Mr. G. also moved to strike out the word “of” in the ele- 
venth line of the second section, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ annexed to,” so that it will read—* nothing in this act 
shall be construed as an assent by Congress to all or to any of 


the propositions or claims contained in the ordinance annexed to 
the said constitution.” The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Pugh withdrew the amendment of which he had pre- 
viously given notice, and moved to add the following to the 
bill as a new section : 


“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That from and after the admis- 
sion of the State of Kansas, as hereinbefore provided, all the laws of 
the United States which are not locally inapplicable shall have the 
same force and effect within that State as in other States of the 
Union ; and the said State is hereby constituted a judicial district 
of the United States, within which a district court, with the 
like powers and jurisdiction as the district court of the United 
States for the district of Iowa, shall be established; the judge, at- 
torney, and marshal of the United States for the said district of 
Kansas shall reside within the same, and shall be entitled to the 
same compensation as the judge, attorney, and marshal of the dis- 
trict of Lowa.” 


The motion was agreed to—yeas 37, nays 19. 

Mr. Crittenden submitted a substitute for the entire bill, 
which provides for the admission of Kansas on an equal footing 
with the original States, upon the condition that this consitution 
shall be first referred back to a vote of the people in a manner 
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prescribed by the bill, and if approved by them, Kansas shall 
be considered a State in the Union without any further legisla- 
tion whatever. If not approved, the people are to be authorized 
to form a constitution to suit themselves, through the agency of 
a convention to be called for that purpose. Mr. C. explained the 
various provisions of the bill; but after some discussion it was 
rejected—yeas 24, nays 34—as follows : 


YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Broderick, Chandler, Clark, Collamer, 
Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, 
Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, Kennedy, King, Seward, Simmons, Stuart, 
Sumer, Turnbull, Wade, and Wilson—24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Bigler, Bright, 
Brown, Clay, Durkee, Evans, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Ham- 
mond, Henderson, Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, 
Johnson of Tennessee, Jones, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Polk, Pugh, 
Sebastian, Slidell, Thompson of Kentucky, Thomson of New Jersey, 
Toombs, Wright, and Yulee—34. 

ABSENT—4. 


Mr. Stuart moved to insert after the word “ grants,” in the 
second section, the words “if hereafter made ;” which was 
agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, and the amendments 
were concurred in. The question was then stated on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. Iverson expressed his dissent from the second amend- 
ment offerred by the senator from Missouri, 

Mr. Houston said he should vote for the bill, in accordance 
with the views of the legislature of Texas. 

Mr. Pugh said he should be reluctantly compelled to cast his 
vote against the bill, in obedience to instructions. 

The vote being taken, the result was announced—yeas 33 
nays 25—as follows: 


’ 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Bigler, Bright, 
Brown, Clay, Evans, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Hammond, 
Henderson, Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson 
of Tennessee, Jones, Kennedy, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Polk, Sebas- 
tian, Slidell, Thompson of Kentucky, Thomson of New Jersey, 
Toombs, Wright, and Yulee—32. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Broderick, Chandler, Clark, Collamer, 
Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, 
Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Pugh, Seward, Simmons, 
Stuart, Sumner, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—25. 

ABSENT—4, 
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The bill, in the form in which it was passed, is as follows : 


A Brit for the admission of the State of Kansas into the Union. 

Whereas the people of the Territory of Kansas did, by a conven- 
tion of delegates called and assembled at Lecompton on the 4th day 
of December, 1857, for that purpose, form to themselves a consti- 
tution and State government, which said constitution is republican, 
and the said convention having asked the admission of said territory 
into the Union as a State on an equal footing with the original 
States— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the State of 
Kansas shall be, and is hereby declared to be one of the United 
States of America, and admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States, in all respects whatever. And the said 
State shall consist of all the territory included within the following 
boundaries, to wit: Beginning at a point on the western boundary 
of the State of Missouri, where the thirty-seventh parallel of the lati- 
tude crosses the same ; ‘thence west on said parallel to the eastern 
boundary of New Mexico: thence north on said boundary to latitude 
thirty -eight ; thence following said boundary westward to the east- 
ern boundary of the Territory of Utah, on the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains ; thence northward on said summit to the fortieth paral- 
lel of latitude ; thence east on said parallel to the western boundary 
of the State of Missouri; thence south with the western boundary of 
said State to the place of "beginning : : Provided, That nothing herein 
contained respecting the boundary of said State shall be construed 
to impair the rights of person or property now pertaining to the 
Indians in said Territory, so long as such rights shall remain unextin- 
guished by treaty between the United States and such Indians, or to 
include any territory which, by treaty with such Indian tribe, is not, 
without the consent of said tribe, to be included within the territorial 
limits or jurisdiction of any State or Territory ; but all such territory 
shall be excepted out of the boundaries, and constitute no part of 
the State of Kansas, until said tribe shall signify their assent to the 
President of the United States to be included within said State, or 
to affect the authority of the government of the United States to 
make any regulation respecting such Indians, their lands, property, 
or other ‘rights, by treaty, law, or otherwise, which it w ould have 
been competent to make if this act had never passed. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the State of Kansas is 
admitted into the Union upon the express condition that said State 
shall never interfere with the primary disposal of the public lands, or 
with any regulations which Congress may find necessary for secur- 
ing the titles in said lands to the bona fide purchaser and grantees 
thereof, or impose or levy any tax, assessment, or imposition of any 
description whatever, upon them or other property of the United 
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States within the limits of said State, and that nothing in this act 
shal! be construed to abridge or infringe any right of the people 
asserted in the constitution of Kansas at all times to alter, reform, 
or abolish their form of government in such manner as they may 
think proper—Congress hereby disclaiming any authority to inter- 
vene or declare the construction of the constitution of any State, 
except to see that it be republican in form and not in conflict with 
the constitution of the United States; and nothing in this act shall 
be construed as an assent by Congress to all or to any of the propo- 
sitions or claims contained in the ordinance annexed to the said con- 
stitution of the people of Kansas, nor to deprive the said State of 
Kansas of the same grants, if hereafter made, which were contained 
in the act of Congress, entitled “* An act to authorize the people of the 
Territory of Minnesota to form a constitution and State government 
preparatory to admission into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States,” approved February twenty-six, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven. 

Src.3. And be it further enacted, That until the next general census 
shall be taken, and an apportionment of representatives made, the 
State of Kansas shall be entitled to one representative in the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That from and after the admission 
of the State of Kansas, as hereinbefore provided, ali the laws of the 
United States which are not locally inapplicable shall have the same 
force and effect within that State as in other States of the Union; 
and the said State is hereby constituted a judicial district of the 
United States, within which a district court, with the like powers 
and jurisdiction as the district court of the United States for the 
district of Iowa, shall be established ; the judge, attorney, and mar- 
shal of the United States for the said district of Kansas shall reside 
within the same, and shall be entitled to the same compensation as 
the judge, attorney, and marshal of the district of Iowa. 


Hovsr or Representatives, Marcu 31st. 


Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, remarked that the hour of one 
o'clock had arrived, and moved that the Senate bill for the 
admission of Kansas be taken up. 

The motion being agreed to, the bill was read a first time by 
its title. 

Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, objected to its further reading. 

The Speaker then stated that under the rules of the House it 
became his duty to propound the question, “Shall the bill be 
rejected ?”* 


* The Senate bill. 
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Mr. Stephens demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being taken resulted 
—yeas 95, nays 137—majority against rejection 42—absent 2. 
The bill was then read a second time. 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, announced it was not his purpose 
to discuss the bill. He understood that its opponents had 
agreed upon a proposition as a substitute. He was willing to 
let that proposition be offered, and for that purpose yielded 
the floor to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mont- 
gomery]. After some discussion, 

Mr. Montgomery moved to strike out all after the enacting 
clause from the Senate bill, and insert the following :— 


That the State of Kansas be, and is hereby, admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States in all respects 
whatever; but inasmuch as it is greatly disputed whether the con- 
stitution framed at Lecompton on the 7th day of November last, 
and now pending before Congress, was fairly made, or expressed the 
will of the people of Kansas, this admission of her into the Union as 
a State is here declared to be upon this fundamental condition pre- 
cedent, namely: that the said constitutional instrument shall be first 
submitted to a vote of the people of Kansas, and assented to by 
them, or a majority of the voters, at an election to be held for the 
as and as soon as such assent shall be given, and duly made 

nown by a majority of the commissioners herein appointed, to the 
President of the United States, he shall announce the same by pro- 
clamation; and thereafter, and without any further proceedings on 
the part of Congress, the admission of the said State of Kansas into 
the Union upon an equal footing with the original States, in all 
respects whatever, shall be complete and absolute. At the said 
election the voting shall be by ballot, and by endorsing on his bal- 
lot, as each voter may please, “ for the constitution,” or “ against 
the constitution.” Should the said constitution be rejected at the 
said election by a majority of votes being cast against it, then, and 
in that event, the inhabitants of said Territory are hereby authorized 
and empowered to form for themselves a constitution and State 
government by the name of the State of Kansas, according to the 
federal constitution, and to that end may elect delegates to a con- 
vention, as hereinafter provided. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That said State of Kansas shall 
have concurrent jurisdiction on the Missouri and all other rivers and 
waters bordering on the said State of Kansas, so far as the same 
shall form a common boundary to said State, and any other State 
or States now or hereafter to be formed or bounded by th~ same; 
and said rivers and waters, and all the navigable waters of said 
State, shall be common highways and for ever free, as well to the 

31 
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inhabitants of said State as to all other citizens of the United States, 
without any tax, duty, impost, or toll therefor. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That, for the purpose of insur- 
ing, as far as possible, that the elections authorized by this act may 
be fair and free, the governor and secretary of the Territory of 
Kansas, and the presiding officers of the two branches of its legisla- 
ture, namely, the president of the council and speaker of the house 
of representatives, are hereby constituted a board of commissioners 
to carry into effect the provisions of this act, and to use all the 
means necessary and proper to that end. Any three of these shall 
constitute a board, and the board shall have power and authority, 
in respect to each and all of the elections hereby authorized or pro- 
vided for, to designate and establish precincts for voting, or to 
adopt those already established; to cause polls to be opened at 
such places as it may deem proper in the respective counties and 
election precincts of said Territory; to appoint, as judges of elec- 
tion at each of the several places of voting, three discreet and re- 
spectable persons, any two of whom shall be competent to act; to 
require the sheriffs of the several counties, by themselves or depu- 
ties, to attend the judges at each of the places of voting, for the pur- 
pose of preserving peace and good order; or the said board may, 
instead of said sheriffs and their deputies, appoint, at their discre- 
tion, and in such instances as they may choose, other fit persons for 
the same purpose; and when the purpose of the election is to elect 
delegates to a convention to form a constitution, as hereinbefore 
provided for, the number of delegates shall be sixty, and they shall 
be apportioned by said board among the several counties of said 
Territory, according to the number of votes; and in making this 
apportionment the board may join two or more counties together 
to make an election or representative district, where neither of the 
said counties has the requisite number of voters to entitle it to a 
delegate, or to join a smaller to a larger county, having a surplus 
population, where it may serve to equalize the representation. The 
elections hereby authorized shall continue one day only, and shall 
not be continued later than sun-down on that day. The said board 
shall appoint the day of election for each of the elections hereby 
authorized, as the same may become necessary. The said governor 
shall announce, by proclamation, the day appointed for any one of 
said elections, and the day shall be as early a one as is consistent 
with due notice thereof to the people of said Territory, subject to 
the provisions of this act. The said board shall have full power to 
prescribe the time, manner, and places of each of said elections, and 
to direct the time and manner of the returns thereof, which returns 
shall be made to the said board, whose duty it shall be to announce 
the result by proclamation, and to appoint therein as early a day as 
practicable for the delegates elected (where the election has been 
for delegates) to assemble in convention at the seat of government 
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of said Territory. When so assembled, the convention shall first 
determine, by a vote, whether it is the wish of the proposed State 
to be admitted into the Union at that time ; and, if so, shall proceed 
to form a constitution and take all necessary steps for the establish- 
ment of a State government, in conformity with the federal consti- 
tution, subject to the approval and ratification of the people of the 
proposed State. And the said convention shall accordingly provide 
for its submission to the vote of the people for approval or rejec- 
tion; and if the majority of votes shall be given for the constitution 
so framed as aforesaid, the governor of the Territory shall, within 
twenty days after the result is known, notify the President of the 
United States of the same. And, thereupon, the President shall 
announce the same by proclamation, and thereafter, and without 
any further proceedings whatever on the part of Congress, the 
admission of the said State of Kansas into the Union upon an equal 
footing with the original States in all respects whatever, shall be 
complete and absolute. 

Section 4. And be it further enacted, That in the election hereby 
authorized, all white male inhabitants of said Territory, over the 
age of twenty-one years, who are legal voters under the laws of the 
Territory of Kansas, and none others, shall be allowed to vote; and 
this shall be the only qualification required to entitle the voter to 
the right of suffrage in said election. And ifany person not so 
qualified shall vote or offer to vote, or if any person shall vote more 
than once at either of said elections, or shall make or cause to be 
made any false, fictitious, or fraudulent returns, or shall alter or 
change any returns of either of said elections, such persons shall, 
upon conviction thereof before any court of competent jurisdiction, 
be kept at hard labor not less than six months, and not more than 
three years. 

Secrion 5. And be it further enacted, That the members of the 
aforesaid board of commissioners, and all persons appointed by them 
to carry into effect the provisions of this act, shall, before entering 
upon their duties, take an oath to perform faithfully the duties of 
their respective offices, and on failure thereof, they shall be liable 
and subject to the same charges and penalties as are provided in 
like cases under the territorial laws. 

Secrion 6. And be it further enacted, That the officers mentioned 

in the preceding section shall receive for their services the same 
compensation as is given for like services under the territorial 
laws. 
Section 7. And be it further enacted, That the said State of 
Kansas, when her admission as a State becomes complete and abso- 
lute, shall be entitled to one member in the House of Representa- 
tives, in the Congress of the United States, till the next census be 
taken by the federal government. 

Section 8, And be it further enacted, That the following propo- 
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sitions be, and the same are hereby offered, to the said people of 
Kansas for their free acceptance or rejection, which, if accepted, 
shall be obligatory on the United States and upon the said State of 
Kansas, to wit: First. That sections iapdlared, siakoms and thirty- 
six in every township of public lands in said State, and where either 
of said sections, or any part thereof, has-been sold or otherwise 
been disposed of, other lands equivalent thereto, and as contiguous 
as may be, shall be granted to said State for the use of Schools. 
Second. That seventy-two sections of land shall be set apart and 
reserved for the use and support of said university, to be selected 
by the Governor of said State, subject to the approval of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, and to be appropriated and 
applied in such manner as the legislature of said State may prescribe 
for the purpose aforesaid, but for no other purpose. Third. That 
ten entire sections of land, to be selected by the governor of said 
State, in legal sub-division, shall be granted to said State for the 
purpose of completing the public buildings, or for the erection of 
others at the seat of government, under the direction of the legisla- 
ture thereof. Fourth. That all salt springs within said State, not 
exceeding twelve in number, with six sections of land adjoining, or 
as contiguous as may be to each, shall be granted to said State for 
its use; the same to be selected by the governor thereof within one 
year after the admission of said State, and when so selected, to be 
used or disposed of on such terms, conditions, and regulations as 
the legislature shall direct: Provided, That no salt spring or land, 
the right whereof is now vested in any individual or individuals, or 
which may be hereafter confirmed or adjudged to any individual or 
individuals, shall by this article be granted to said State. Fifth. 
That five per centum of the net proceeds of sales of all public lands 
lying within said State, which shall be sold by Congress after the 
admission of said State into the Union, after deducting all the 
expenses incident to the same, shall be paid to said State, for the 
purpose of making public roads and internal improvements, as the 
legislature shall direct: Provided, The foregoing propositions 
herein before offered are on the condition that the people of Kansas 
shall provide, by an ordinance, irrevocable without the consent of 
the United States, that said State shall never interfere with the 
primary disposal of the soil within the same by the United States, 
or with any regulations Congress may find necessary for securing 
the title in said soil to bona fide purchasers thereof; and that no 
tax shall be imposed on lands belonging to the United States, and 
that in no ease shall non-resident proprietors be taxed higher than 
residents. Sixth. And that the said State shall never tax the lands 
or the property of the United States in that State: Provided, how- 
ever, That nothing in this act of admission shall be so construed as to 
ratify or accept the ordinance attached to said constitution; but said 
ordinance is hereby rejected by the government of the United States. 
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Mr. Montgomery had but few remarks to make on the sub- 
ject; the substitute was its own interpreter. 

Mr. Stephens stated that he would also yield the floor to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quitman] to offer his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Quitman then submitted as a substitute for the substi- 
tute of Mr. Montgomery the Senate bill, excluding therefrom 
the following language: 


* And that nothing in this act shall be construed to abridge or 
infringe any right of the people asserted in the constitution of 
Kansas at all times to alter, reform, or abolish their form of govern- 
ment in such manner as they may think proper, Congress hereby 
disclaiming any authority to intervene or declare the construction 
of the constitution of any State, except to say that it be republican 
in any form, and not in conflict with the constitution of the United 
States.” 


Mr. Stephens again demanded the previous question, which 
he had temporarily withdrawn, and it was seconded, and the 
main question ordered. 

The question being on the substitate of Mr. Quitman, 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and, being taken, resulted 
—yeas 72, nays 160, absent 2—as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Atkins, Avery, Barksdale, Bocock, Bonham, 
Bowie, Boyce, Branch, Bryan, Burnett, Caskie, John B. Clark, 
Clay, Clemens, Clingman, Cobb, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, 
Reuben Davis, Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, Eustis, Faulkner, Gar- 
nett, Gartrell, Goode, Hawkins, Hill, Hopkins, Houston, Jackson, 
Jenkins, Jewett, Keitt, Jacob M. Kunkel, Lamar, Letcher, Lovejoy, 
McQueen, Mason, Maynard, Miles, Millson, Moore, Peyton, Phelps, 
Powell, Quitman, Reagan, Ruffin, Sandidge, Savage, Scales, Seward, 
Henry M. Shaw, Shorter, Singleton, William Smith, Stallworth, 
Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Talbot, Miles Taylor, Trippe, Wat- 
kins, Winslow, Woodson, Augustus R. Wright, John V. Wright, 
and Zollicoffer—72. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Ahl, Anderson, Andrews, Ar- 
nold, Bennett, Billingburst, Bingham, Bishop, Blair, Bliss, Bray- 
ton, Buflinton, Burlingame, Burns, Burroughs, Campbell, Case, 
Chaffee, Chapman, Ezra Clark, Horace F. Clark, Clawson, Clark 
B. Cochrane, John Cochrane, Cockerill, Colfax, Comins, Corning, 
Covode, Cox, Cragin, James Craig, Curtis, Damrell, Davidson, H. 
Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Timothy Davis of Massachusetts, 
Timothy Davis of Iowa, Dawes, Dean, Dewart, Dick, Dimmick, 
Dodd, Durfee, Edie, English, Farnsworth, Fenton, Florence, 
Foley, Foster, Giddings, Gillis, Gilman, Gilmer, Gooch, Goodwin, 
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Granger, Greenwood, Gregg, Groesbeck, Grow, Lawrence W. 
Hall, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, J. Morrison Harris, Thomas L. 
Harris, Haskin, Hatch, Hickman, Hoard, Horton, Howard, 
Hughes, Huyler, George W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, O. Jones, 
Kellogg, Kelly, Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, John C. Kunkel, Landy, 
‘ Lawrence, Leach, Leidy, Leiter, Maclay, McKibbin, Humphrey 
Marshall, Samuel 8. Marshall, Matteson, Miller, Montgomery, Mor- 
gan, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Morris, Freeman H. 
Morse, Oliver A. Morse, Mott, Murray, Niblack, Nichols, Olin, 
Palmer, Parker, Pettit, Philips, Pike, Potter, Pottle, Purviance, 
Ready, Reilly, Ricaud, Ritchie, Robbins, Roberts, Royce, Russell, 
Scott, Searing, Aaron Shaw, John Sherman, Judson W. Sherman, 
Sickles, Robert Smith, Samuel A. Smith, Spinner, Stanton, Ste- 
phens, William Stewart, Tappan, George Taylor, Thayer, Thomp- 
son, Tompkins, Underwood, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, 
Ward, Warren, Cadwalader C. Washburne, Elihu B. Washburne, 
Israel Washburn, White, Whiteley, Wilson, Wood, and Worten- 
dyke—160. 


So the substitute was not agreed to. 

The question recurring upon the substitute of Mr. Montgomery, 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and, being taken, resulted 
—yeas 120, nays 112—as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Andrews, Bennett, Billinghurst, 
Bingham, Blair, Bliss, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burroughs, 
Campbell, Case, Chaffee, Chapman, Clark of Connecticut, Clark of 
New York, Clawson, Clark B. Cochrane of New York, Cockerill, 
Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cox, Cragin, Curtis, Damrell, Davis of 
Maryland, Davis of Indiana, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of lowa, 
Dawes, Dean, Dick, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, English, Farnsworth, 
Fenton, Foley, Foster, Giddings, Gillman, Gilmer, Gooch, Goodwin, 
Granger, Groesbeck, Grow, Hall of Ohio, Hall of Massachusetts, 
Harlan, Harris of Maryland, Harris of Illinois, Haskin, Hickman, 
Hoard, Horton, Howard, Owen, Jones of Pennsylvania, Kellogg, 
Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, Kunkel of Pennsylvania, Lawrence, Leach, 
Leiter, Lovejoy, McKibbin, Marshall of Kentucky, Marshall of Il- 
linois, Matteson, Montgomery, Morgan, Morrill, Morris of Penn- 
sylvania, Morris of Illinois, Morse of Maine, Morse of New York, 
Mott, Murray, Nichols, Olin, Palmer, Parker, Pendleton, Pet- 
tit, Pike, Potter, Pottle, Purviance, Ricaud, Ritchie, Robbins, Ro- 
berts, Royce, Shaw of Illinois, Sherman of Ohio, Sherman of New 
York, Smith of Illinois, Spinner, Stanton, Stewart of Pennsylvania, 
Tappan, Thayer, Thompson, Tompkins, Underwood, Wade, Wal- 
bridge, Waldron, Walton, Washburne of Wisconsin, Washburne 
of Illinois, Washburn of Maine, Wilson, and Wood—120. 

NAYS—Messrs.Ahl, Anderson, Arnold, Atkins,Avery, Barksdale, 
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Bishop, Becock, Bonham, Bowie, Boyce, Branch, Bryan, Burnett, 
Burns,Caskie, Clark of Missouri, Clay, Clemens, Clingman, Cobb, J ohn 
Cochrane of New York, Corning, Craig of Missouri, Craig of North 
Carolina, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Davis of Mississippi, Dewart, 
Dimmick, Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, Eustis, Faulkner, Florence, 
Garnett, Gartrell, Gillis, Goode, Greenwood, Gregg, Hatch, Haw- 
kins, Hill, Hopkins, Houston, Hughes, Huyler, Jackson, Jenkins, 
Jewett, Jones of Tenn., J. G. Jones of Penn., Keitt, Kelly, Kunkel 
of Maryland, Lamar, Landy, Leidy, Letcher, Maclay, McQueen, 
Mason, Maynard, Miles, Miller, Millson, Moore, Niblack, Peyton, 
Phelps, Phillips, Powell, Quitman, Ready, Reagan, Reilly, Ruffin, 
Russell, Sandridge, Savage, Scales, Scott, Searing, Seward, Shaw of 
North Carolina, Shorter, Sickles, Singleton, Smith of Tennessee, 
Smith of Virginia, Stallworth, Stephens, Stevenson, Stewart of Mary- 
land, Talbot, Taylor of New York, Taylor of Louisiana, Trippe, 
Ward, Warren, Watkins, White, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, 
Wortendyke, Wright of Georgia, Wright of Tennessee, and Zolli- 
coffer—112. Absent 2. 


So the substitute was agreed to. 

The question being finally on the Senate bill as amended, 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and, being taken, resulted 
—yeas, 120, nays 112—same as the preceding vote. 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. Montgomery moved that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be veotibindt, and that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table ; which latter motion was agreed to. 


Senate, April 13. 


Mr. Green moved that the Senate insist upon its disagreement 
to the House amendment to the bill for the admission of the 
State of Kansas into the Union, and ask a committee of confer- 
ence. 

After some debate, the question being taken, the motion was 
agreed to—yeas 30, nays 24—as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Bigler, Bright, 
Brown, Clay, Evans, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Hammond, 
Henderson, Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, John- 
son of Tennessee, Jones, Kennedy, Mallory, Mason, Polk, Sebastian, 
Slidell, Thomson of New Jersey, Toombs, and Wright—30. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Broderick, Cameron, Chandler, Clark, Col- 
lamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Fessenden, Foot, Fos- 
ter, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Seward, Simmons, Stuart, Sumner, 
Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—24. 

ABSENT—8. 
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The President pro tem. appointed Messrs. Green, Hunter, and 
Seward as conferees upon the part of the Senate. 


House or Representatives, April 15, 


Mr. Montgomery moved that the House take up the Kansas 
bill, the Senate having insisted on their disagreement to the 
amendment of the House thereto, and asked for a committee of 
conference. 

No objection being made, 

Mr. Montgomery moved that the House insist in their adher- 
ence to their amendment, and demanded the previous question. 

This motion was amended or superseded by a proposition of 
Mr. English that the House agree to the conference proposed 
by the Senate, on the disagreeing votes of the two houses to the 
House amendment, and that three managers be appointed. He 
demanded the previous question. 

After a brief discussion, principally on parliamentary law, 
the previous question having been ordered, the motion of Mr. 
English was put, and the yeas and nays being taken, resulted— 
yeas 108, nays 108—as follows : 


YEAS—Messrs. Ahl, Anderson, Atkins, Avery, Barksdale, Bishop, 
Bocock, Bonham, Bowie, Boyce, Branch, Bryan, Burnett, Burns, 
Caruthers, Caskie, Clark of Missouri, Clay, Clemens, Clingman, Cobb, 
John Cochrane of New York, Craig of Missouri, Craige of North 
Carolina, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Davis of Mississippi, Dewart, 
Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, English, Eustis, Faulkner, Florence, 
Garnett, Gartrell, Goode, Greenwood, Gregg, Hall of Ohio, Hatch, 
Hawkins, Hill, Hopkins, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, ‘Jewett, 
Jones of Tenn., J. G. Jones of Penn., Owen Jones of Pennsylvania, 
Keitt, Kelly, Kunkel of Maryland, Lamar, Landy, Leidy, Letcher, 
Maclay, McQueen, Mason, Maynard, Miles, Miller, Millson, Moore, 
Niblack, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Phillips, Powell, Quitman, 
Ready, Reagan, Ruffin, Russell, Sandidge, Savage, Scales, Scott, 
Scaring, Seward, Shaw of North Carolina, Shorter, Singleton, Smith 
of Tennessee, Smith of Virginia, Stallworth, Stephens, Stevenson, 
Stewart of Maryland, Talbot, Taylor of New York, Trippe, Ward, 
Warren, Watkins, White, Winslow, Woodson, Wortendyke, 
Wright ‘of Georgia, Ww right of Tennessee, and Zollicoffer—108. 

NAY S—Mesars. Abbott, Andrews, Bennett, Billinghurst, Bingham, 
Blair, Bliss, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burroughs, C: umpbell, 
Case, Chaffee, Chapman, Clark of Connecticut, Clark of New York, 
Clawson, Cockerill, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cox, Cragin, Curtis, 
Damrell, Davis of Maryland, Davis of Indiana, Davis of Massachu- 
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setts, Davis of Iowa, Dawes, Dean, Dick, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, 
Farnsworth, Fenton, Foley, Foster, Giddings, Gilman, Gilmer, 
Gooch, Goodwin, Granger, Groesbeck, Grow, Hall of Massachusetts, 
Harlan, Harris of Maryland, Harris of Illinois, Haskin, Hickman, 
Hoard, Horton, Howard, Kellogg, Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, Law- 
rence, Leach, Leiter, Lovejoy, Marshall of Kentucky, Marshall of 
Illinois, Matteson, Montgomery, Morgan, Morrill, Morris of Penn- 
sylvania, Morris of Illinois, Morse of Maine, Morse of New York, 
Mott, Murray, Nichols, Palmer, Parker, Pettit, Pike, Potter, Pottle, 
Purviance, Ricaud, Ritchie, Robbins, Royce, Shaw of Illinois, Sher- 
man of Ohio, Sherman of New York, Smith of Illinois, Spinner, 
Stanton, Stewart of Pennsylvania, Tappan, Thompson, Tompkins, 
Underwood, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, Washburne of 
Illinois, Washburne, of Maine, Wilson, and Wood—108. 
ABSENT—18. 


So the motion was agreed to, the Chair voting in the affirma- 
tive. 

Mr. English moved that the vote just taken be reconsidered, 
and that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to—yeas 108, nays 108—the 
Chair voting in the affirmative. [The vote was the same as 
that already given.] 

The Speaker appointed Messrs. English of Indiana, Stephens 
of Georgia, and Howard of Michigan, the Committee. 


In Senate, April 30. 


The report of the Conference Committee was taken up, and 
after being discussed by Messrs. Broderick, Doolittle, Pugh, 
Seward, Bigler, and Cameron, it was adopted. 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Rhode Island; Bayard, Delaware; Ben- 
jamin, Louisiana; Biggs, North Carolina; Bigler, Pennsylvania; 
Bright, Indiana; Brown, Mississippi; Clay, Alabama; Davis, Mis- 
sissippi; Evans, South Carolina; Green, Missouri; Gwin, Califor- 
nia; Hammond, South Carolina; Houston, Texas; Hunter, Vir- 
ginia; Iverson, Georgia; Jones, lowa; Johnson, Tennessee ; John- 
son, Arkansas; Kennedy, Maryland; Mallory, Florida; Mason, 
Virginia; Polk, Missouri ; Pugh, Ohio; Sebastian, Arkansas; 
Slidell, Louisiana; Thompson, New Jersey; Toombs, Georgia ; 
Wright, New Jersey; Yulee, Florida.—30. 

NAYS—Messrs. Broderick, California ; Cameron, Pennsylvania ; 
Chandler, Michigan ; Collamer, Vermont; Crittenden, Kentucky ; 
Dixon, Connecticut ; Doolittle, Wisconsin ; Douglas, Llinois ; Dur- 
kee, Wisconsin ; Fessenden, Maine; Foot, Vermont; Foster, Con- 
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necticut ; Hale, New Hampshire ; Hamlin, Maine; Harlan, Iowa; 
King, New York; Seward, New York; Simmons, Rhode Island ; 
Stuart, Michigan; Trumbull, Illinois; Wade, Ohio; Wilson, Massa- 
chusetts—22. 

ABSENT—Messrs. Bell, of Tennessee, with Pearce, of Mary- 
land; Fitch, of Indiana, with Sumner, of Massachusetts; Bates, of 
Delaware ; Clark, of New Hampshire, who is sick; Henderson, of 
Texas; Reid, of North Carolina; Thompson, of Kentucky—9. 


Hovsr:or Representatives, April 30. 


The report of the Conference Committee was called up, and 
discussed with animation, and at times great vehemence for 
several hours, after which, the previous question having been 
ordered, the report was adopted; Yeas, 112; Nays, 103, as 
follows :— 


YEAS—Messrs. Ahl, Penn.; Anderson, Mo.; Atkins, Tenn. ; 
Avery, Tenn.; Barksdale, Miss.; Bishop, Conn.; Bocock, Va. ; 
Bowie, Md.; Boyce, 8. C.; Branch, N. C.; Bryan, Texas; Burnett, 
Ky.; Burns, Ohio; Caruthers, Mo.; Caskie, Va.; Clark, Mo.; Clay, 
Ky. ; Clemens, Va.; Clingman, N. C.; Cobb, Ala. ; Cochrane, John, 
N. Y.; Cockerill, Ohio; Corning, N. Y.; Cox, Ohio; Craig, Mo.; 
Craigie, N. C.; Crawford; N. C.; Curry, Ala.; Davidson, La. ; 
Dewart, Pa.; Dowdell, Ala.; Edmundson, Va.; Elliott, Ky.; Eng- 
lish, Ind.; Eustis, La.; Florence, Pa.; Foley, Ind.; Gartrell, Ga. ; 
Gillis, Pa.; Gilmer, N. C.; Goode, Va.; Greenwood, Ark.; Gregg, 
Ind.; Groesbeck, Ohio; Hall, Ohio; Hatch, N. Y.; Hawkins, Fla. ; 
Hopkins, Va.; Houston, Ala.; Hughes, Ind.; Huyler, N. J.; Jack- 
son, Ga.; Jenkins, Va.; Jewett, Ky.; Jones, Tenn.; Jones, J. 
Glancy, Pa.; Jones, Owen, Pa.; Kelly, New York; Keitt, 8. C.; 
Kunkel, Md.; Lamar, Miss.; Landy, Pa.; Lawrence, Ohio; Leidy, 
Pa.; Letcher, Va.; Maclay, N. Y.; McQueen, 8. C.; Mason, Ky. ; 
Maynard, Tenn.; Miles, 8. C.; Miller, Ohio; Millson, Va.; Moore, 
Ala. ; Niblack, Ind.; Pendleton, Ohio; Peyton, Ky.; Phelps, Mo. ; 
Phillips, Pa.; Powell, Va.; Ready, Tenn.; Reagan, Texas; Reilly, 
Pa.; Ruffin, N. C.; Russell, N. Y.; Sandidge, La.; Savage, Tenn. ; 
Scales, N. C.; Scott, Cal.; Searing, N. Y.; Seward, Ga.; Shaw, N. 
C.; Shorter, Ala.; Sickles, N. Y.; Singleton, Miss.; Smith, Tenn. ; 
Smith, Va.; Stallworth, Ala.; Stephens, Ga.; Stevenson, Ky. ; Tal- 
bot, Ky.; Trippe, Ga.; Ward, N. Y.; Watkins, Tenn.; White, Pa. ; 
Whitely, Del.; Winslow, N. C.; Woodson, Mo.; Wortendyke, N. 
J.; Wright, Ga.; Wright, Tenn. ; Zollicoffer, Tenn. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Me.; Adrian, N. J.; Andrews, N. Y.; 
Bennett, N. Y.; Billinghurst, Wis.; Bingham, Ohio; Blair, Mo. ; 
Bliss, Ohio; Bonham, 8. C.; Brayton, R. I.; Buffington, Mass. ; 
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Burlingame, Mass; Burroughs, N. Y.; Campbell, Ohio ; Case, Ind. ; 
Chaffee, Mass.; Chapman, Penn.; Clark, Conn.; Clark, N. Y.; 
Clawson, N. J.; Cochrane, C. B., N. Y.; Colfax, Ind.; Comins, 
Mass. ; Covode, Pa.; Cragin, N. H.; Curtis, Ohio; Damrell, Mass. ; 
Davis, Md. ; Davis, Ind. ; Davis, Mass. ; Davis, lowa; Dawes, Mass. ; 
Dean, Conn.; Dick, Pa.; Dodd, N. Y.; Durfee, R. I.; Edie, Pa. ; 
Farnsworth, Ill.; Fenton, N. Y.; Foster, Me.; Giddings, Ohio; 
Gilman, Me.; Gooch, Mass.; Goodwin, N. Y.; Granger, N. Y.; 
Grow, Pa.; Hall, Mass.; Harlan, Ohio; Harris, Md.; Harris, Ill.; 
Haskin, N. Y.; Hickman, Pa.; Hoard, N. Y.; Howard, Mich. ; 
Kellogg, Ill.; Kelsey, N. Y.; Kilgore, Ind.; Knapp, Mass.; Leech, 
Mich.; Leiter, Ohio; Lovejoy, Ill.; McKibbin, Cal.; Marshall, Ky. ; 
Marshall, Ill.; Morgan, N. Y.; Morris, Pa.; Morris, Iil.; Morse, 
Me.; Morse, N. Y.; Mott, Ohio; Murray, N. Y.; Nichols, Ohio; 
Olin, N. Y.; Palmer, N. Y.; Parker, N. Y.; Pettit, Ind.; Pike, N. 
H.; Potter, Wis.; Pottle, N. H.; Quitman, Mass.; Ricaud, Md.; 
Robbins, N. J.; Roberts, Pa.; Royce, Vt.; Shaw, IIll.; Sherman, 
Ohio ; Sherman, N. Y.; Smith, Ill.; Spinner, N. Y.; Stanton, Ohio ; 
Stewart, Pa.; Tappan, N. H.; Thayer, Mass.; Tompkins, Ohio; 
Underwood, Ky.; Wade, Ohio; Waldridge, Mich.; Waldron, 
en Walton, Vt.; Washburne, Ill.; Washburn, Me.; Wilson, 

d. 

ABSENT—Messrs. Arnold, Conn.; Demick, Pa.; Davis, Miss. ; 
Faulkner, Va. ; Garnett, Va. ; Hill, Ga. ; Horton, Ohio; Kunkel, Pa. ; 
Matteson, N. Y.; Montgomery, Pa.; Morrill, Vt. ; Purviance, Pa. ; 
Ritchie, Pa.; Stewart, Md.; Taylor, N. Y.; Taylor, La.; Thomp- 
son, N. Y.; Warren, Ark.; Washburne, Wis.; Wood, Me. 


Mr. English moved to reconsider the vote by which the re- 
port was agreed to, and to lay that motion on the table. 
Agreed to by 113 against 100. 

The following is the 


BILL FOR THE ADMISSION OF KANSAS, 


Whereas, the people of the Territory of Kansas did, by a Con- 
vention of delegates assembled at Lecompton, on the 7th day of 
November, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven, for that pur- 
pose, form for themselves a Constitution and State government, 
which Constitution is Republican ; and whereas, at the same time 
and place, said Convention did adopt an ordinance, which said ordi- 
nance asserts that Kansas, when admitted as a State, will have an 
undoubted right to tax the lands within her limits belonging to the 
United States, and proposes to relinquish said asserted right if cer- 
tain conditions set forth in said ordinance be accepted and agreed 
to by the Congress of the United States; and whereas, the said 
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Constitution and ordinance have been presented to the Congress of 
the United States by order of said Convention, and admission of 
said Territory into the Union thereon as a State requested; and 
whereas, said ordinance is not acceptable to Congress, and it is 
desirable to ascertain whether the people of Kansas concur in the 
changes in said ordinance hereinafter stated, and desire admission 
into the Union as a State as herein proposed ; therefore, 

Be it enacted, &c., That the State of Kansas be, and is hereby, 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States in all respects whatever, but upon the fundamental condition 
precedent, namely: that the question of admission with the follow- 
Ing proposition in lieu of the ordinance framed at Lecompton be 
submitted to a vote of the people of Kansas, and assented to by 
them or a majority of the voters voting at an election to be held 
for that purpose, namely : that the following propositions be, and the 
same are hereby, offered to the people of Kansas for acceptance or 
rejection, which, if accepted, shall be obligatory on the United States 
and upon the said State of Kansas, to wit :—First, that sections num- 
ber sixteen and thirty-six in every township of public lands in said 
State, or where either of said sections or any part thereof has been 
sold or otherwise disposed of, other land equivalent thereto, and as 
contiguous as may be, shall be granted to said State for the use of 
schools, Second, that seventy-two sections of land shall be set 
apart and reserved for support of a State University, to be selected 
by the Governor of said State, subject to the approval of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, and to be appropriated and 
applied in such manner as the Legislature of such State may pre- 
scribe for the purpose aforesaid, but for no other purpose. Third, 
that ten entire sections of land, to be selected by the Governor of 
said State in legal subdivisions, shall be granted to said State for the 
purpose of completing the public buildings, or for the erection of 
others at the seat of government, under the direction of the Legis- 
lature thereof. Fourth, that all salt springs within said State not 
exceeding twelve in number, with six sections of land adjoining, or 
as contiguous as may be to each, shall be granted to said State for 
its use; the same to be selected by the Governor thereof within 
one year after the admission of said State, and when so selected to 
be used or disposed of on such terms, conditions, and regulations 
as the Legislature may direct: provided that no salt spring or land 
the right whereof is now vested in any individual or individuals, 
or which may hereafter be confirmed or adjudged to any individual 
or individuals, shall by this article be granted to said State. Fifth, 
that five per centum of the net proceeds of sales of all the public 
lands lying within said State which shall be sold by Congress after 
the admission of said State into the Union, after deducting all the 
expenses incident to the same, shall be paid to said State for the 
purpose of making public roads and internal improvements, as the 
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Legislatnre shall direct : Provided, the foregoing propositions here- 
in offered are on the condition that said State of Kansas shall never 
interfere with the primary disposal of the lands of the United 
States, or with any regulation which Congress may find necessary 
for securing the title in said soil to bond fide purchasers thereof: 
and that no tax shall be imposed on lands belonging to the United 
States, and that in no case shall non-resident proprietors be taxed 
higher than residents. Sixth, and that said State shall never tax 
the lands or property of the United States in that State. 

At the said election the voting shall be by ballot, and by endors- 
ing on his ballot, as each voter may please, “ proposition accepted” 
or “ proposition rejected.” Should a majority of the votes cast be 
for “ proposition accepted,” the President of the United States, as 
soon as the fact is duly made known to him, shall announce the 
same by proclamation ; and thereafter, and without any further pro- 
ceeding on the part of Congress, the admission of the State of Kan- 
sas into the Union upon an equal footing with the original States, in 
all respects whatever, shall be complete and absolute, and said State 
shall be entitled to one member in the House of Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States until the next census be taken 
by the federal government ; but should a majority of the votes cast 
be for “ proposition rejected,” it shall be deemed and held that the 
people of Kansas do not desire admission into the Union with said 
constitution, under the conditions set forth in the said proposition, 
and in that event the people of said Territory are hereby authorized 
and empowered to form for themselves a constitution and State 
government, by the name of the State of Kansas, according to the 
federal constitution, and may elect delegates for that purpose when- 
ever, and not before, it is ascertained by census duly and legally 
taken that the population of said Territory equals or exceeds the 
ratio of representation required for a member of the House of Re- 
presentatives of the Congress of the United States; and whenever 
thereafter such delegates shall assemble in convention, they shall 
first determine by a vote whether it is the wish of the people of the 
proposed State to be admitted into the Union at that time; and, if 
so, shall proceed to form a constitution and take all necessary steps 
for the establishment of a State government in conformity with the 
federal constitution, subject to such limitations and restrictions as 
to the mode and manner of its approval or ratification by the people 
of the proposed State as they may have prescribed by law, and shall 
be entitled to admission into the Union as a State under such con- 
stitution thus fairly and legally made with or without slavery, as 
said constitution may prescribe. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, for the purpose of insur- 
ing, as faras possible, that the election authorized by this act may 
be fair and free, the Governor, United States District Attorney, and 
Secretary of the Territory of Kansas, and the presiding officers of 
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the two branches of its Legislature—namely, the President of the 
Council and Speaker of the House of Representatives—are hereby 
constituted a Board of Commissioners to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this act, and to use all the means necessary and proper 
to that end. And three of them shall constitute a board; and the 
board shall have power and authority to designate and establish 
precincts for voting, or to adopt those already established ; to cause 
polls to be opened at such places as it may deem proper in the re- 
spective counties and election precincts of said Territory ; to appoint 
as judges of election, at each of the several places of voting, three 
discreet and respectable persons, any two of whom shall be compe- 
tent to act; to require the sheriffs of the several counties, by them- 
selves or deputies, to attend the judges at each of the places of vot- 
ing, for the purpose of preserving peace and good order; or the said 
board may, instead of said sheriffs and their deputies, appoint at 
their discretion, and in such instances as they may choose, other fit 

. persons for the same purpose. The election hereby authorized shall 
continue one day only, and shall not be continued later than sun- 
down on that day. The said board shall appoint the day for hold- 
ing said election, and the said governor shall announce the same 7 
proclamation ; and the day shall be as early a one as is consistent with 
due notice thereof to the people of said Territory, subject to the 
provisions of this act. The said board shall have full power to pre- 
scribe the time, manner, and places of said elections, and to direct 
the time and manner of the returns thereof, which returns shall be 
made to the said board, whose duty it shall be to announce the 
result by proclamation, and the said governor shall certify the same 
to the President of the United States without delay. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in the election hereby 
authorized, all white male inhabitants of said territory over the age 
of twenty-one years, who possess the qualifications, which were re- 
quired by the laws of said territory, for a legal voter at the last 
general election for the members of the territorial legislature, and 
none others, shall be allowed to vote; and this shall be the only 
qualification required to entitle the voter to the right of suffrage in 
said elections. And if any person not so qualified shall vote or offer 
to vote, or if any person shall vote more than once at said election, 
or shall make or cause to be made any false, fictitious, or fraudulent 
returns, or shall alter or change any returns of said election, such 
person shall, upon conviction thereof before any court of competent 
jurisdiction, be kept at hard labor not less than six months and not 
more than three years. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the members of the afore- 
said Board of Commissioners, and all persons appointed by them to 
carry into effect the provisions of this act, shall, before entering 
upon their duties, take an oath to perform faithfully the duties of 
their respective offices ; and, on failure thereof, they shall be liable 
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and subject to the same charges and penalties as are provided in like 
cases under the Territorial laws, 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the officers mentioned in 
the preceding section shall receive for their services the same com- 
pensation as is given for like services under the Territorial laws. 


Having been approved by the President, this bill is now the 
law, and however far it may differ from what we regard the 
true policy of the federal government, in admitting new States, 
it is the result of the joint efforts and labor—covering a period 
of three months—of the National Administration, and both 
branches of Congress, including all shades of political parties 
there represented ; it is therefore presumed that the country will 
acquiesce in this adjustment of one of the most exciting 
questions, that has agitated the public mind since the organiza- 
tion of the government. Whether Kansas will reopen the 
question remains to be seen. Congress refusing her admit- 
tance under the constitution she herself presented, it is left 
solely for the people of Kansas to say, whether they will come 
into the Union in the manner prescribed by the act in ques- 
tion. 





BRITISH INTERFERENCE WITH OUR COMMERCE. 


Tuer piratical interference of the English navy with American 
merchantmen, in the Gulf of Mexico and adjoining seas, has at 
last aroused the indignation of our citizens and elicited the 
notice and interposition of the American Government. Under 
the guise of philanthropy, the British navy has, for years past, 
been engaged in facilitating the worst species of the slave 
trade—the Coolie traffic. Not content with the profits arising 
from this traffic in humanity, and with the view of concealing 
its real purposes, its officials have shown an extraordinar 
degree of interest in suppressing the trade in Africans, in which 
other parties were interested. 

Insolence at sea is a peculiar trait of the English character, 
arising it is presumed from the fact that Britain has long 
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regarded herself as the “ mistress of the seas,” and it appears 
she has yet to learn that there is a nation prepared to success- 
fully contest this claim, and to enforce by its power that law of 
international justice, which protects the citizen in his legitimate 
business, whether sins by sea, or by land. This insolence 
has manifested itself in a more obnoxious form during the 
past few months than it has at any preceding period since the 
year 1812, when it was so severely rebuked by this country. 

The period now seems to have arrived, when a similar les- 
son is to be taught that country whose agents have too long 
been allowed to throw obstacles in the way of American com- 
merce, and to insult with impunity seamen, citizens of the 
United States, whose vessels were covered with its flag, who 
were engaged in lawful commerce, and some of whom appear 
to have been within the jurisdiction of another power, Spain. 

In view of the recent Presidential inaugural addresses, and of 
the doctrines of the great Kozsta letter of the late Secretary 
Marcy, citizens of the United States abroad, whether engaged 
in the pursuit of business or pleasure, have regarded themselves 
secure from insult. The doctrine announced by President 
Pierce, in his inaugural, “that upon every sea and on every 
soil where our enterprises may rightfully seek the protection of 
our flag—American citizenship is an inviolable panoply for the 
securing of American rights” is the true doctrine, and any 
administration failing to carry it into practical effect, will fall 
short of securing the approval of the American people. 

President Buchanan is committed to this just and honorable 
policy; and we are glad he has taken immediate steps to 
enforce it, so far as diplomacy can effect any practical results, 
or procure any real redress for wrongs perpetrated upon unof- 
fending citizens. But these outrages, growing out of Lord 
Palmerston’s “ imbroiling policy,” and left as a legacy to Lord 
Derby, were not committed in English seas, or waters adjoin- 
ing her ports; and to travel the long journey to the capital of 
Great Britain for redress, when a much shorter route would 
have reached the desired end, is of doubtful policy. 

Diplomacy in establishing international law and in adjusting 
international rights may be properly employed ; and, indeed, is 
the only mode heretofore in use for the accomplishment of such 
purposes. But after these rights are defined and agreed to by 
the parties interested, diplomacy should not be sought for the 
purpose of enforcing a compliance with them. Each party 
should be just and scrupulous in their observance, and interna- 
tional comity would always secure this. 
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But if the delegated power abroad, should so far forget its 
self-respect, whatever authority may be conferred upon it at 
home, as to perpetrate indecent outrages upon the citizens of 
the other, the perpetrators of the outrages should be punished 
on the spot; the insult should be immediately resented by the 
pane of the nation whose citizens were injured and insulted, 
eaving diplomacy to seek, through its slow progress, indem- 
nity for the loss of property from the government of the offend- 
ing party, and a disavowal of the acts of its agents. 

n this view it is important to increase the navy of the United 
States, and, when increased, to employ it in defence of the rights 
of our own citizens and in the protection of their property, and 
pay less attention to the African slave trade, which, under our 
laws prohibiting the importation of slaves into the United States, 
may safely be intrusted to the English navy, while engaged in 
promoting the profitable Coolie slave trade. 

The insults lately perpetrated upon American citizens, and 
the outrages committed against the American flag, almost within 
our domestic seas, are such as cannot be overlooked. They are 


too gross even to talk about or discuss—they demand immediate 


redress and retraction, and it must be obtained. The matter is 
in the hands of the national administration, and we are confi- 
dent it will perform its whole duty to the country. 


UNDINE. 


BY JOHN RUTLEDGE FITZ-HENRI. 


Unprxz of the mournful eyes! 

What is thy sad gaze on, sad one? 
Why wand’rest ’neath the ev’ning skies ? 

Why ling’rest by the sunken sun ? 
Each hue is fled that evening wore, 

In deep’ning shadow heaves the sea,— 
Its black waves breaking on the shore 

Breathe on the sad ear mournfully. 

2 
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The whisp’ring of the lonely trees, 

Their dark arms ’gainst the darken’d sky 
Are waving in the fitful breeze, 

Or swelling loud, or murmuring die. 
Pale one! thou fill’st my soul with fears! 

What sorrow on thy heart can prey ? 
Why are thine eyes suffus’d with tears 

In musing by the twilight grey? 


What is that thought upon thy soul ? 
Can it be Love who thus could fling 
This cloud, this pall, could leave this shoal 
*Mid all thy sweet heart’s murmuring ? , 
Or is it some deep thought and cold, 
Too deep, too cold, too wise for thee, 
Like such the watching sages hold 
In visions by the midnight sea ? 


I'd mourn to think that life had taught 
Such lessons to a heart so young; 
And, like a chain, some icy thought 
Had round thy blushing being flung: 
Removed for aye that glittering goal 
Circling thy sweet thoughts like a zone, 
In whose deep thrall thy dreaming soul, 
Oh, brighter than the diamond shone. 


I hear no more thy love’s low song— 
And grief has made those eyes his own— 
Thou comest late, and linger’st long, 
And mournest in the night alone. 
Undine, of the deep soul eyes! 
What is thy sad gaze on, sad one ? 
Why wander’st ’neath the evening skies, 
Why linger’st by the sunken sun ? 


New Yors, May 25, 1858. 
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JENNIE JUNE’S LETTERS. ,. 


HUMAN CHARITIES. 


Dear Review :—It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good, 
and in the lightjof some of their effects, the greatest apparent dis- 
asters sometimes prove to be real blessings. The “ hard times,” 
for instance, if they have not made us more truly just, humane, 
and generous, have at least made benevolence fashionable, and 
wrung from hearts not used to gentle emotions a tardy acknow- 
ledgment of this, one of their first duties. 

A good fright acts like laughing gas in developing unexpect- 
ed, and sometimes studiously concealed traits of character, and 
it is curious to witness the operation upon persons of different 
temperaments. Sometimes it inclines them to be charitable, 
and sometimes to pray, but in either case they do it with an eye 
to the main chance, and intend to make it pay by securing a 
——— ticket to the next world, or increasing their importance 
in this. 

An infinite number of the pious and benevolent dodges were 
put in successful operation during the past winter, the prime 
movers in which doubtless thought they succeeded in cheating, 
or rather hoodwinking the Almighty as cleverly as their fellow 
mortals, and repose on their laurels in the full consciousness of 
having performed a most praiseworthy and meritorious action. 

For example, Mr. Sassafrass who, has risen from nothing, by 
advertising largely, and inducing stupid people (astonishing 
what a number there must be in the world) to pay a good price 
for an article of very small value, feels afraid that a judg- 
ment is impending, and thinks he will head off Providence by 
confessing his sins, and giving something to the poor. At the 
same time he can see no harm in killing two birds with one 
stone, that is, advancing his own interests a little in this world, 
at the same time that he pays off his dues for the next. 

The one bitter drop in his cup is that, notwithstanding his 
reputation for wealth, the possession of a fine equipage and a 
house on Fifth Avenue, neither he nor his family are acknow- 
ledged in fashionable society. The “oldest families” don’t 
even bow to him, and he sighs in vain for the magic key, which 
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will unlock the doors of mansions perhaps not half so elegant as 
his own. 

But by some accident Mr. Sassafrass gets an idea, he don’t 
often, and therefore congratulates himself all the more on this 
one, which will satisfy his conscience and assist his ambition at 
the same time. . Charitable parties are the rage; he will give a 
charitable party, not a small affair, but one on the magnificent 
order, which will be talked about in all the newspapers, and 
which every one will want to attend. He would have to give : 
party anyway, why not make it a charitable party, as well as 
any other? Besides, a great many exclusive persons will go to 
a “charity sovrée” given by an individual, whom they would 
on no account visit upon any other occasion. This would afford 
a splendid opportunity to impress them with his importance and 
his generosity, and there is no telling what might come of it. 
He will head the list with a fine donation, and his wife and 
daughters bestow enough calico to dress the inmates of a 
modern lunatic asylum. The more Mr. Sassafrass reflects on 
the idea the better he likes it; he enumerates the items, and thinks 
decidedly that it will pay, and already sees himself surrounded 
with a halo of charitable glory at a very slight extra expense. 

Mr. Allspice, on the contrary, is sure of his position, and treads 
in conscious superiority a plank road several degrees above the 
ordinary pavement. Still he is somewhat susceptible to what 
the world says of him, and is not unwilling to give if it does not 
cost him anything, and particularly if it can be made to enhance 
his position in the eyes of the world, or give him the prestige 
of a patron. Mr. Allspice isnjt famous for brilliant ideas of his 
own; it is not necessary that he should be, because he can 
afford to pay for those of other people. But he doesn’t like to 
do things in the common way, neither does Mrs. Allspice, nor 
the Misses Allspice. 

Any poor person could get a piece of flannel or muslin, and 
sit down and make garments for the poor, and everybody is 
giving charitable parties, so that is sufficient to prevent the All- 
spices from doing either one or the other. They must, however, 
do something. "Phe names of all their friends are in the news- 
papers as directors or directresses of some benevolent enter- 
arise, and it will never do to let the name of Allspice fall into 

ad odor. 

A consultation is held; Mr. Allspice has some rare Egyptian 
curiosities, or at any rate they pass for Egyptian, which is just 
the same thing. Some one says laughingly: “ Pity you could 
not open an exhibition ?”’ 
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Mr. Allspice is struck, “ Not a bad idea,” very uncommon, 
copied everywhere, need have no trouble, and would not cost 
a cent; “ Make it pay its own way,” and bea great public 
benefactor at the same time. 

The thing is decided upon, and Mrs. Allspice and the 
Misses Allspice have the pleasure of seeing the announcement 
of the exhibition of the “superb” collection of Egyptian curio- 
sities, owned by “our distinguished fellow-citizen,” Mr. All- 
spice, “for the benefit of the poor,” and hearing the envious 
remarks of all their acquaintances thereat. 

Being frightened into religion is, however, the meanest 
aspect in which poor human nature presents itself, and one 
which has been recently most fully illustrated. This phase is 
more frequently observed among wealthy persons, than among 
those of a poorer class. The latter generally seeking it for 
consolation in their troubles, or neglecting it because they 
imagine they cannot be much worse off than they are now, 
while the former put it off as long as possible, and are only 
driven at last by the idea that it is possibly the last train, and 
they had better secure a seat at once, or placing the risk of 
delay as an off-set against the outlay required, they come to 
the conclusion that the balance is struck on the wrong side of 
the ledger, and it is safest and best to cast up at once. If any- 
thing could be humiliating, and blasphemous to that higher 
power who values love and homage only as they are the spon- 
taneous tribute of pure and grateful hearts, one would imagine 
that this would be the way in which it could be accom- 
plished. 

Young ladies, too, have caught the fever, and are ardently 
disposed to sing at charity concerts, dress in bewitching style, 
aa go round among their gentlemen friends begging for money 
for such an “excellent object.” But I have not found that it 
made them any more tender or considerate in their home- 
relations, any theless disposed to make ill-natured remarks upon 
their friends and acquaintance, or inclined to sacrifice any of 
their pet “vanities,” before the altar of their temporary wor- 
ship. It is these things, the slight circumstances of everyday 
life, which are the truest test of that Divine charity which 
thinketh no evil, and doeth all things. 

To some persons who have no particular business of their 
own, it is a luxury to bustle about and see after that of other 
eople, particularly if it gives them the notoriety which they 
hase not genius —. to acquire in any other way. For this 
desire they certainly deserve no special commendation, all the 
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less because the beneficial result of their efforts is extremely 
problematical. During the past winter a lady interested her- 
self very much for the benefit of a very praiseworthy benevo- 
lent society in this city. Everybody spoke of her wonderful 
energy. She wrote circulars, insisted on getting up concerts 
in aid of it, bored the editors of all the newspapers into giving 
puffs of her, the concerts, or the society, it did not matter 
which, as they were all so intimately connected. The finale 
brought the society in debt over three hundred dollars, which 
had to be paid out of the funds obtained through the quiet en- 
deavors of the ladies heretofore connected with its management. 

It is not meant to be intimated that all public effort is either 
wrong or useless. There are times when it becomes a neces- 
sity; but it is the substitution of a vain and vulgar desire for 
display and notoriety for that pure and unostentatious charity 
which silently does its work far more efficiently, and is seen 
quite as truly in the kind look, the gentle word, the considerate 
act, asin heading the high-sounding lists of a subseription-book. 

An unselfish desire for the happiness of others, which is the 
true basis of all human charity, will manifest itself in twenty 
different ways, each one adapted to particular exigencies or 
circumstances; but in addition, the ground work of daily life 
will be filled up with small acts of sacrifice, self-denial, and that 
involuntary self-abnegation of which the world takes no note, 
but which surrounds the memory of its possessor with the fra- 
grance of an immortal rose. 

A grasping, arrogant man, on the contrary, who yields only to 
the necessity of his position, and gives that which is not missed, 
in exchange for a tribute to his pride, is remembered with no 
feeling of affection or admiration, because a vail of selfishness 
envelopes his most praiseworthy acts. And if this is true of 
men, it is ten times more true of women, from whom more is 
expected in the way of kindness, gentleness, and devotion. 

hus it is not only repulsive, it is an anomaly to see a woman 
forgetful of her tender and gracious instincts, untrue to her 
naturally loving and forgiving nature, and more eager to court 
the applause of numbers than the affection of few. It is to be 
hoped that these cases on the part of the gentler sex at least 
will long be the exception instead of the rule, as nothing would 
so surely sap the foundation of a beautiful female character in 
its relation as wife, mother, sister, or daughter, as this vulgar 
desire for public notoriety. 


JENNIE JUNE. 
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THE SONG OF THE SKELETON. 


°Twas an Egyptian custom in the ages that are gone, 
That at each festive board should sit a ghastly skeleton, 
And little as we dream of it the custom still goes on. 


Tho’ girt round with his warriors the Monarch sits on high, 
And quaffs upon his purple throne the cup of victory, 
Still near him sits the Skeleton, dumb-tongued conspiracy. 


The beauty in her flush of joy, whose bright and perfect charms, 
Enslave the panting heart of youth, and e’en the aged warms, 
Is haunted by that Skeleton, old age and shrivelled arms! 


The millionaire ’mid crying crowds, who wait upon his eye, 
Whose very heart is cased in gold, has still that spectre nigh ; 
That grinning, scornful Skeleton, friend-freezing Bankruptcy! 


The mother with her darling child, whose budding charms begix 
To give sweet promise of a flower, sweeter than all her kin, 
Still trembles at the Skeleton—the maid may die or sin! 


Nor does the selfish Fanatic, who deems the human host 
Predestined “to the wrath to come,”—his gloomy, bigot boast ! 
Escape the threatening Skeleton—he may himself be lost. 


The poet too—who toils for all—whose soul eschews delights, 
And lives laborious days, and gives to solemn thought his nights, 
Finds the grim Skeleton—the world—with scorn his love requites. 


And not one living child of earth can from its presence fly, 
It enters with us at our birth, is with us when we die, 
For within us dwells the Skeleton unseen by human eye! 


Conscience thou silent skeleton, dread presence of the past, 
Terror of future days, whose frown makes spectral midnight ghast, 
Thou loiterer with the lounger, and thou rider with the fast : 


Thus the old Egyptian custom of a skeleton alway 
Sitting with the careless wassailers, as a check upon the gay, 
Began at the Creation and will last to Judgment-day. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE LOST YOUNG LADY.——RETRIBUTION. 


Tux reader is already aware of the main features of the fate 
of our young friend Miss “ Ann,” though not in due form; and 
a brief statement of the circumstances which existed between 
her sister, Judge Campbell, and herself, will not be superfluous. 

Monsieur Chatelle, being on friendly terms with Campbell, 
many years prior to the beginning of our narrative, could not 
avoid requesting the Judge to become a visitor at his house. 
There was no particular familiarity between him and the 
Judge, for the Judge never sympathized with any of those 
French-minded folks; although he was not much of a patriot 
himself; but then he found another stimulating attraction—the 
elements of another sort of sympathy, in the person of Mrs. 
Chatelle and her sister, Miss “ Ann ;” and, if he could not come 
into harmony with the views of the “ Mister,” he agreed 
all the better with the sentiments of the Mistress and the Miss. 

He frequented the house under the pretext of paying his 
addresses to Miss Ann; but in fact, he was the suitor of the 
“lady of the house ;” or, to tell the truth, “of both.” The fas- 
cinating and powerful charms of the blond lady seemed to 
have more decisive influence upon his unsatisfied mind than 
the external appearance of Miss Ann; although “ Ann” pos- 
sessed more mental endowments and a better heart and soul 
than her sister. But our Judge had no faculties to perceive 
and adore the “beauty of the soul;” for the reason that his 
object was to satisfy his eyes and feelings. 

or the benefit of ourselves, we entirely agree with Plutarch 
of Themistocles, that, though beauty is, with the most apt simi- 
litude, and with the most literal truth, called a flower that 
fades and dies almost in the very moment of its maturity; yet, 
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there is a kind of beauty Which lives even to old age: a beauty 
that is not in the features, but which shines through them; as 
it is not merely corporeal, it is not the object of mere sense, 
nor is it to be discovered but by persons of true taste and re- 
fined sentiment. There are strokes of sensibility, nice touches 
of delicacy, sense, and even virtue, which, like the master 
traits in a fine picture, are not to be discerned by vulgar eyes 
that are captivated with vivid colors and gaudy decorations. 
There are emanations of the mind, which, like the vital spark 
of celestial fire, animate the form of beauty with a living soul. 
Without this, the most perfect symmetry in the bloom of youth 
is but a “ kneaded clod.” and with this, the features that time 
has defaced, have a spirit, a sensibility, an inexpressible charm, 
= those only do not admire who lack faculties to perceive 
them. 

In truth, Miss Ann’s features were only “pleasing to the 
eye,” while her accomplishments, “ beauties of the soul,” shone 
through her features. . . . . 

On one of the many occasions that the Judge was in the 
company of Miss Ann, he made a formal avowal of his affec- 
tion for her with the simple and apparently innocent remark 
that, since Mr. Chatelle and his wife would probably be op- 
posed to his union with her in consideration of political differ- 
ences, and perhaps hostilities, the only safe way to realize his 
wish to marry, was for her to leave the house of her sister, and 
trust her fate into his hands. And Ann, the innocent creature, 
had never yet conceived any suspicion against the honesty of a 
gentleman—and for the Judge she had but one sentiment, 
that of “true love;” she without meditation and innocently 
consented, and in her “ faith” was misled. 

After having secretly departed from the house of her sister, 
she found herself in a state of disappointment, and deeply re- 
gretted the blunder, since her lover, the Judge, postponed the 
marriage from day to day. And how could she return to her 
family circle after these events? dishonored and degraded in 
the eye of her acquaintances. 

In the meantime, and when Miss Ann, soon after her elope- 
ment, had fallen sick, the Judge continued his visits at Mr. 
Chatelle’s house; and came to the abominable conclusion that 
it would be most convenient to him if Miss Ann could be put 
out of his way by any means, even through death. 

Notwithstanding his reckless temper, the Judge was sensibly 
disquieted ever since he had become the maker of all this mis- 
chief, and wished, in spite of his ferrent passion for Mrs. Cha- 
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telle, to make an end also to the attachment existing between 
the madam and himself, and, to give another turn to his career, 
by marrying the daughter of Mr. Lafonte, whose charms he 
considered mightier than any he had ever admired. 

Dr. Curtis being informed by Miss Ann that the Judge was 
the cause of her sufferings, had resolved, according to the 
terms of the understanding he had with Doftier, Nichols, and 
Oliver, to write to Mrs. Chatelle, and invite her to his house, 
where Doftier and his two friends should also be present ; and 
the Judge should likewise be invited by the Doctor, under 
some pretext that should not fail to induce him to be there, 
and have the pleasure of meeting Miss Ann, her sister, and the 
friends of both parties present. 

The Doctor, being aware also of the attachment existing 
between Mrs. Chatelle and the Judge, thought it an easy mat- 
ter to induce the lady by his letter to ‘eall at his house for im- 
portant consultation, and shaped his information to her accord- 
ingly. He was right; for Mrs. Chatelle did not think proper 
to miss an opportunity to hear important information, whether 
it concerned her own affairs, or those of other parties; and she 
intended to be very punctual in making her call, in conformity 
with the Doctor’s letter. h 

It required great efforts to persuade Miss Ann to meet once 
more the Judge, and she had no desire to return to her parents, 
whom she had so much aggrieved. True, she had loved the 
Judge fervently, and with all the power of her heart and soul. 
Her affection was but too confident, and the whole diabolical 
plot conceived in his bosom, remained concealed from her 
unsuspecting mind. But she knew that he had abandoned 
her—that her fidelity was given to an unworthy object, and 
knowing all this, she still had a place in her bosom, where true 
love dwelt for her betrayer. 

And the Doctor, not wishing to angment her grief, did not 
say a word about the intentions and designs of the Judge to 
destroy her life; but was determined to annihilate all his 
infamous plots. 


The time appointed for the meeting came. 

Oliver, Nichols, Miss Ann, and the “Doctor with his w ife, were 
assembled in the "parlor of the Doctor’s house, waiting for the 
invited guests.. 

“Tam sorry that our friend Doffier is not yet here,” said the 
Doctor to his friends. 
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“ Astonishing,” remarked Nichols. “I have been at his 
father’s house after him, and the only information of his where- 
abouts that I could learn is, that he came home last night very 
late from a visit he made to Clayton’s and Mr. Lafonte’s, and 
shortly after left the house again; and his father had not heard 
anything of him since. I pity the old gentleman, who seemed 
to be in great agony and distress about his son.” 

“ Strange, very strange. As soon as we settle this unpleasant 
affair, we must look after him,” said the Doctor, walking up and 
down in the parlor, and seeming to be uneasy on account of his 
absent friend. After a few minutes he added: “I wish to see 
the effect of the meeting of the Judge and your Miss Ann, un- 
undisturbed.” 

No reply was made to the last remarks of the Doctor; the 
party awaited in silence the approach of the hour. Each of 
them was engaged with his thoughts, and more or less 
anxious for the result. Miss Ann was seated near the window, 
a sombre hue of melancholy—the expression of an irresistible 
charm cast over her face. Her whole bearing was characterised 
he lovely modesty, the more prominent in her present still 
afflicted condition. She did not speak, but joined the others in 
their silence. 

The clock on the mantelpiece showed half-past ten, and 
almost simultanously a knock was heard at the door. “Come 
in!” said the Doctor, in a depressed tone, while the others 
turned their eyes towards the door. 

It was the Judge. 

As he entered the room, and beheld Oliver and Nichols, he 
was visibly surprised and astonished. The idea that there was 
something wrong here, flashed immediately through his mind. 
He gianced around, and was on the point of uttering some 
salutation, but as soon as he perceived Miss Ann, the words 
stuck fast in his lips; he could not pronounce anything ; he stood 
there, thunderstruck and almost suffocating. Fixing his eyes 
upon her, he thought that what he saw could only be an 
illusion ; the room appeared moving around for a moment, and 
he desired to sink down unobserved and unseen. 

* Ann! Ann!” exclaimed he, in a dull tone, the color of 
his face changing from white to blue and from blue to red. 

From her he turned his eyes to the Doctor and his guests, 
then to the door, as though he wished to escape ; and in the next 
moment he fell upon a chair, motionless for a short while. He 
roa to compose himself, while his gaze was fixed upon the 

oor. 
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It was soon evident to him, that he had been duped and be- 
trayed by Mrs. Donroe and by the Doctor. His baseness and 
folly appeared at once clearly to his mind—a sight which had 
never been presented to him before. 

An abhorrence of ourselves is more terrible than of any- 
thing else. 

No one spoke in the room, but they gazed upon the man who 
was the cause of his own sufferings. 

“Oh! I—I, un-derstand—I understand !” said he, ardently, 
and lifted his eyes to the Doctor, and added: “and you too, 
against me? you, you, oh! you against me.” 

“ Not against you, but against your acts,’ ” replied the Doc- 
tor, turning towards him. He understood him well; the Judge 
alluded to his ingratitude. 

“Yes, yes, you are right,” resumed the Judge, and sprang 
to his feet-—” What afool amI! What a miserable wretch ! 
have forsaken—oh, forsaken this young, lovely girl, who lived 
only for me; who suffered for me!” . He remained silent, 
with his hands covering his face upon which drops of tears were 
rolling down ; his mind was shaken so forcibly, that he became 
uttérly disabled from forming any clear idea ‘of his position ; 
he even wished sincerely that his course had been different. 

The Doctor and his two friends were moved and astonished 
at the conduct of the Judge. They had never seen him before 
in agony or in any perplexity ; but the Doctor thought that 
the Judge, once of a haught ypride, felt himself now humi- 
liated, despised, and condemned by his own acts; and he hoped 
that this meeting would have a powerful and beneficial effect 
upon the J ndge. 

Oliver and Nichols had less regard for the Judge; and see- 
ing that the Doctor kept silent, Mr. Nichols, in a firm tone, 
addrese sed the Judge, avoiding any expression of rage or ex- 
citement. 

“Mr. Campbell,” said he, stepping towards the Judge, and 
taking hold with his right hand of the Judge’s left arm, to conduct 
him towards Miss Ann, who could not see the perplexity and 
sufferings of the Judge, but covered her face in the bosom of 
Mrs. Curtis, who was sitting near her, and both were moved 
so far that their tears could be seen rolling down their cheeks. 
“ Here, sir! here is the young lady; do you know her, sir? 
She is sick yet, but she is Miss Ann. We do not wish any 
satisfaction for the insult you have offered to our friend Doffier ; 
but here! here, sir! you have offended this young lady; and 
you can hardly give satisfaction for your miserable > conduct.” 
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“ You are right, gentlemen; yes, you are,” said the Judge, 
with painful words; and added, “To her I offer all that I pos- 
sess. LTamrich.”... 

“Do you believe, sir,” said Oliver, “ you can atone by — 
gold for the wrongs you have done and the sufferings you have 
caused ?” 

The Judge could not speak any more, but knelt down before 
her, and covered his face with her dress, while his arms were 
resting on the left side of Miss Ann. 

At that moment Mrs. Chatelle stepped in. She did not per- 
ceive the Judge at once, but as soon as her sight fell upon her 
sister, she started towards her. 

A solemn, silent pause followed, while Mrs. Chatelle em- 
braced her sister affectionately, not minding nor looking at the 
kneeling Judge before her. 

“ Madam,” said Oliver to her, after the lapse of a few 
seconds, “excuse me and my friends for being present on this 
occasion. We were greatly interested for Miss Ann before we 
knew who she was, or could learn the true state of her case, 
for it was falsely represented to us by this gentleman.” 

He pointed to the Judge; and Mrs. Chatelle, casting a glance 
at him, only this moment became aware of the identity of the 
person kneeling before her and her sister; and with a terrified 
outcry fell on the chair by the side of her sister, and covered 
her face with her hankerchief. 

“ Mr. Campbell, you shall be treated as you deserve. Your 
character shall be known; and we ask you for satisfaction for 
your shameful acts. We shall meet you again, sir,” said Nichols, 
with firm voice, and added, “ but at the court-house, sir;” and 
they started to leave the room. 

“No, no, gentlemen, stay,” uttered Miss Ann, while her tears 
were freely flowing. ‘“ Do not revenge. Oh! Doctor, do not 
let them go with this intention. No, no, not for me: it will 
not render me happy.” 

Her voice was firm, though affected and trembling. She 
revealed her kind heart’s feelings with these words completely. 
She wished no harm to the Judge, but overcome by her mag- 
nanimity, she showed that affection for him was still warm 
in her heart. And the Judge, hearing what she said, appeared 
electrified, and with full regret, and with a vehement involun- 
tary movement, took hold of her hand, pressing it to his lips, 
and said, amidst tears,— 

“Oh, Ann! is there a spark, an atom of sentiment left in 
you for me—say, Ann? Speak, my dear Ann; say but one 
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word. Do not defend me, but speak for yourself. Oh! tell 
me—tell me only whether I can yet make you happy? You 
are more than angel; my feelings tell me that you can forgive 
and forget. Yes, I am miserable; but I will consecrate my- 
self, my wealth, and all my thoughts to you and to your 
happiness. Say, dear, you can forgive me. Say!” 

The Doctor turned to his friends and gave them a hint, and 
also to Mrs. Chatelle, to withdraw into the adjoining room, 
which they did, leaving there only Mrs. Curtis with Miss Ann, 
in order to render her assistance if required. The Doctor, 
before he left the room, stood for a while by the door and 
gazed upon them with joy and satisfaction, and then retired. 

“Yes! I have hier against you, against heaven, and man- 
kind,” resumed the Judge, with imploring voice. “I am not 
worthy to touch you. Oh, Ann! my dearest Ann! forgive 
me! J implore, I pray you. Oh, forgive, forgive me!” 

But she was silent. Not a word could be heard from her 
lips; but her tears were flowing, her bosom heaving. There! 
there! was the mute answer; there the pain! the battle of the 


insulted and vehement feelings ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A SEARCH AND A LIBERATION. 


InmepiATeLy after the visit at the Doctor’s house, Oliver and 
Nichols prepared to start in quest of Doftier, whom they ex- 
pected to find somewhere in the country. They did not proceed 
with the swift comfort of a railroad train, but by two horses 
and a homely carriage. The anxious father of young Doftier 
had not yet received any information of the whereabouts of his 
son, in spite of his inquiries and exertions, and the aid of the 
local authorities. 

Judge Campbell left the house of the Doctor about three o’clock. 
Although somewhat reassured and quieted in his mind, never- 
theless his countenance showed some clouds of gloomy agita- 
tion. As soon as he arrived at his residence, he ordered his 
domestic to go after Toppan and to invite him to an interview 
immediately. The servant did his best, but was,unsuccessful in 
his design. Toppan left home early in the morning, in the com- 
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pany of two young men, and this was all that Catherine could 
tell about him ;—at those places where he usually made his ap- 
pearance in the course of his mysterious errands, he was not 
seen that day at all. 

When the servant returned from his fruitless errand, and de- 
livered his report, the Judge became extremely restless, and 
soon after he damon to make a call, personally, on Toppan, 
and entered his house about six o’clock thesame evening ; but 
he found Catherine alone with her two children, and no news 
about the important personage whom he was hunting after with 
such anxiety. 

“ Here is a letter,” said the Judge, after a few minutes of 
silent vexation, and added: “ be so good, Catherine, as to deliver 
itto Toppan as soon as he comes home. It is very important 
that he should read this letter soon ; every moment of delay may 
be the cause of great mischief.” 

The poor woman was quite confused with astonishment and 
fright, and promised to follow his orders punctually. 

The Judge left the house and directed his steps to the court- 
house. Walking down Royal street, he perceived that he was 
closely followed by a female, probably not unknown to him. 

Shortly after, he was in his office, and called in his servant, 
who, like a man that feels conscieus of being in the presence of 
his master, promptly appeared, to await orders at the door. 

The Judge raised his head like a man who knows how to give 
a command, and said: “If a lady should call and wish to see 
me, let her come in; but say to any other person that I am not 
to be seen at present; they may come to-morrow.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the servant, and with a low bow 
he retired from the official apartment, and in the very act of 
doing this, he came involuntarily in contact with the bon- 
net of a lady, who made a slight effort to get an entrance into 
the room. - The servant quickly composed himself and opening 
the door, politely assisted the fair visitor to step in, and with- 
drew to the antechamber. 

“ Judge, I come to receive an answer,” said the lady shortly, 
whose address sounded the more strange and imposing, as her 
face was thickly veiled. Before the Judge could resolve what 
to do or to say, she continued with energy : 

“ Are you ready with your answer? You must be resolved 
at once. I am determined to have the money. Your heart 
cannot promote in any way my happiness ;—it is of no avail to 
me or to anybody else.” 

“What does that mean, madam?” exclaimed the Judge 
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haughtily at last, for he seemed to be utterly ignorant of the 
real state of affairs so abruptly presented before him. “ You 
want money, madam, and why ‘—what for ?—if I may ask the 
question,” added he. 

“ What for?—you dare to ask me such a question!” replied 
she; “you dare to question me in this manner /—you, sir, who 
have destroyed the bloom of my life ;—you who have disho- 
nored me—poor and homeless—ha! ha! ha! It is indeed ridi- 
culous to affect such innocence; or have you forgotten me 
already? Did you not drive me away from my family, my 
friends, and relatives? Did you not make me an outcast ?—a 
wandering, lost creature, who does not dare to pronounce her 
own name ;—who is obliged to secrete herself everywhere, lest 
she be compelled to blush in the presence of honest and respecta- 
ble people, aud to escape the hisses and the abuses of every one. 
You do not know me whom you have destroyed, and deprived 
of all that was dear and sacred to me! Have you forgotten all 
your kisses and caressings—all your oaths and promises—your 

ove—your faithfulness, and affection? No doubt, all this is not 
sacred to you.” After a short pause, while the Judge was pre- 
paring for some courteous reply, the highly indignant lady visi- 
tor resumed her words in a less excited tone of voice, and said 
firmly : 

“7 desire the amount you have promised to pay me; and 
your love, sir, shall be discarded and despised on my part.” 

“ Madam,” replied the Judge, seemingly composed, “ I do 
not understand you, really ; I do not comprehend what you 
mean ?” 

“What! you do not understand me?” resumed the lady, 
more and more excited, “ you are a shameful seducer !—a mean 
villain! Do you understand me now, Sir?” 

“ Madam, compose yourself, or I shall be obliged to call in 
my servant, and order him to show you the door.” With 
these words he stepped to the door, but in the same moment 
the lady made a start, and throwing herself in his way, she said : 

“Stop a moment; you do not any longer know your Julia?” 
While she exclaimed the last words, she lifted up her veil, “ It 
is I—your once beloved Julia,” resumed she, “whom you 
have abandoned and morally murdered, as you ought to know 
it the best.” 

“Keep quiet, Madam, do not make an alarm,” said the 
Judge, somewhat confused. 

e lady resumed, without hesitation :—“ Will you show me 
out then ?” 
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“No; it is not necessary. I will leave your room presently, 
but remember well what I tell you; these are my last words to 
you. You have driven me out from the happy circle of my 
friends, and brought me shame and despair: you have made 
it impossible for me to live among such people as I always 
desired to associate with, or to have a hope for a better future. 
You have been to me worse than a mai tede: and it would be 
a boon to me to die ; but since I must live to my shame—to be a 
disgrace to my sex—I do swear to God, in your presence, that 
I will take a horrible revenge upon you; wherever you go, my 
vengeance will fall upon your accursed head, and it will strike 
you like a thunderbolt. You may guard yourself as you like.” 

With these words she hastily left the room, without giving 
time to the Judge to reflect or to attempt to reply. 

Who can this unhappy creature be ?—this lady-like but poor, 
abandoned, desperate woman? Onur reader would not sup- 
pose that we have met, in this extraordinary and melancholy 
interview, the fashionable Madame Pietri ! 

A difficulty of such a serious character would disturb the 
composure of any mind, so closely concerned in it as our Judge 
has been in this; his thoughts were not only disturbed and his 
mind agitated, but he became utterly unable to feel his own 
consciousness, after he was left alone; he remained unmoved a 
few minutes on the same spot where he was standing, opposite 
to the indignant visitor; staring at the place as though he 
could see her yet there, in that menacing attitude, and hear 
the passionate tone of her voice. 

We will leave him alone with his visions; there is no conso- 
lation, no help for such a state of mind. He will certainly 
compose himself and will reflect—perhaps he will also feel 
repentance. If there is any hope left for him, it can be found 
only in reflection and repentance. 

If the conscience is burdened with the sentiment of wrong, 
committed towards others, there is indeed no use of cool-blood- 
ed sharpness or hypocritical philosophy, at least for a short 
time; the pain which darts into the very midst of the heart in 
such heavy moments cannot be sophisticated away by any 
phrases; it must be endured; it can be relieved to some extent 
by time, but it cannot be radically cured. This pain is known 
by the word Remorse. 

The snn was near the verge of the horizon, and sent out the 
last golden rays as if to take leave of the earth. On the west, 
the sky flamed in a glory of splendor and magnificent illumina- 
tion, bui in the far distant east a dark, heavy tower of clouds 
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was rising and approaching rapidly, manifesting its powerful 
grandeur by occasional vivid lightning that seemed to strike 
and to lash the earth like a gigantic, fiery scourge. 

About two miles off from the residence of Mr. Clayton, near 
the shores of the Mississippi, and about one hundred yards from 
the pathway leading to the interior of the plantation, a travel- 
ling chaise, attached to two stout horses, was standing, shaded 
by thickly grown woods, apparently waiting, and strangely 
secreted away from the high road. We perceive at once three 
individuals—three men of rather common appearance. One of 
them is seated beneath a large, venerable tree in the immediate 
vicinity of the carriage, smoking carelessly his short-stemmed 
pipe; the other is posted in the coachman’s seat, his face turned 
to the road and his eyes curiously on the look-out; the third, 
again, seems to be engaged in adjusting something about the 
horses. The last personage strikingly differed from the two 
others, inasmuch as he had hanging around his tall figure a wide 
black cloak. This garment had, in fact, a gentlemanly turn, 
and a mysterious shape and color, by which circumstance we 
might suspect, in the wearer of it, some gallant knight engaged 
in a romantic love-affair; but the expression of his face, his de- 
cidedly prosaic and ordinary features, indicated a dead contrast 
with the favorable supposition; he appeared to be anything 
but gallant and romantic, and rather resembled a highway- 
man than a knight. A deep stillness reigned about the scene ; 
this, however, was more and more frequently interrupted by the 
distant, slow murmur of thunder, followed by thinly falling but 
heavy drops of rain, which had at once abruptly broken the 
silence of the old forest trees; and their tender leaves began to 
tremble as if afraid of a coming tempest. 

The individual who was posted as coachman rose from his 
seat and, after looking about in all directions, descended from 
his popular throne, and noiselessly walked up to the road; and 
looking about once more, but with no better satisfaction, he re- 
turned to his companions, addressing them in an under tone: 

“ Not a mortal soul is to be seen. We are going to have a 
frightful storm, and will be washed by a heavy rain. I guess 
we have come for nothing to-night again.” 

“It is high time, indeed, that they should come; it is the 
third day, now, that we are watching here. I fear the horses 
will become wild and restless by the lightning,” replied the du- 
bious looking fellow in the cloak, within which he felt a little 
proud and somewhat guarded against the probable deluge that 
was on the point of pouring down. Soon after this, the former 
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speaker, who was so suspiciously glancing about in the dusk, 
made a hurried sign to his two companions, and whispered— 

“Hush! I hear the noise of a carriage—keep still! no mis- 
take, they are coming; yes, it is the sound of a fancy carriage. 
Let’s listen and be ready ; I will go ahead quietly.” 

“Yes, so it is! take care now, boys,” replied the man with 
the cloak, greatly excited, and added: “here is the powder; 
rub it into your faces; you will be black like any nigger, and 
no one will know who you are. Hurry up! they are coming 
along fast. Listen tome: I will stand on the watch at the 
road, and when you hear me whistle twice, you must be on the 
7 ore to my side quick and prompt. Did you hear 
me ?? 

“ All right—go ahead!” replied the two others, and posted 
themselves accordingly. 

In the meantime the war of the elements above had fairly 
commenced the struggle. The three individuals in ambush did 
not seem to mind the violent rain that was lashing their really 
dirty faces, or to pay any attention to the warning voice of the 
thunder; but like so many other sinful mortals who wish to 
convert everything to their own interests, they made the 
tempest subservient to their design, and by the aid of the light- 
ning, they watched the arrival of the approaching carriage to 
the place where they stood. 

The man with the cloak, who acted like a foreman or a 
leader of the suspicious company, had steadfastly turned his 
eyes in the direction where the noise of a vehicle was heard, 
which appeared at present in the immediate vicinity of the fel- 
low on the look-out, and by the blaze of a prolonged flash of 
lightning he could clearly scrutinize and distinguish every per- 
son within the carriage, and this he had accomplished in a 
moment, after which he appeared greatly disappointed and did 
not try anything like whistling or hailing his companions, but 
turned round and walked back to the woods, while he mur- 
mured to himself; “It was a mistake. This is Mr. Nichols 
with his friends, my sight is as sure as anything. What the 
d— do they want here ?” 

He was right in this instance; in the carriage that passed by 
presently, were seated Nichols, Oliver, and Dr. Curtis, who 
were conting back from their excursion, undertaken for the pur- 
pose of finding out the concealment of young Doffier, and were 
fruitlessly inquiring after him in the course of the whole day. 
They had scarcely advanced one hundred yards from the spot 
where they had been watched secretly, i fra they thought it 
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more advisable to halt for a short time, under the shelter of the 
woods, than to continue their ride in the utter darkness, rain, 
and lightning, and were quietly waiting till a few friendly stars 
would | peep out from above. 

The other party who were plotting mischief had not the least 
idea that the travellers, who had just passed them, stopped 
their course, and were so near; by the way they began to grow 
impatient, and consoled each “other by uttering some vulgar 
swearings. Soon, however, one of them significantly called the 
attention of the two others by manifesting that he heard 
another similar noise to the former, coming from the road. 

Dead silence and anxious listening followed his words for a 
few moments; during which they were convinced that he was 
perfectly right. “Be quick and look out,” cried faintly and 
hastily the leader, and returned to his post on the road, leaving 


his companions at a short distance behind, under the shade of 


the trees; he kept himself motionless, straining his eyes to 
pierce the darkness 
The trotting of horses was distinctly audible, and a moving 
black mass was perceived on the middle of the road—but not a 
stir, not a move could be discerned yet on the part of the 
lurking company; and only a few minutes after, the whole 
scene was suddenly illuminated by the fire of the tempest; at 
that moment the small carriage was seen with two females 
seated in the body of it, and the dark face of the negro coach- 
man who was driving the horses. Immediately after this, the 
sharp, quick whistle of the leader sounded through the air, "and 
in an instant, he himself, as well as his two companions, rushed 
to the coach, and brought it to a halt. One of them took hold 
of the horses to keep them quiet, the other attacked the coach- 
man with a heavy blow; the poor darky, being quite unpre- 
pared for such rude treatinent, tumbled ‘headlong down from 
his seat, greatly confused, and the leader rushed to the door of 
e carriage and opened it in haste. The two females thus sur- 
prised were ready to faint, and filled the air with desperate 
shrieks and cries for help, but in vain; the leader did not pay 
the least attention to their frightful ‘excitement, and delipe- 
rately took hold of one of them, jifted her out from the c carriage, 
and with his struggling living burden, he hastened back to the 
woods. The inan who had defeated the negro coachman fol- 
lowed punctually the operation of the leader, and taking into 
his arms the other ale without ceremony carried her to the 
same place, where their coach was stationed. 
In the meantime the frustrated negro, recovering his pre- 
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sence of mind, rose up and commenced to walk about the 
battle field. He perceived the stranger at the head of the 
horses, and with the violence of an infuriated negro bounced 
upon him, returning the blows that he had received before in 
a multiplied share, and soon put the stranger hors-du-combat. 
The two others of the company, however, succeeded in drag- 
ging the two females te their coach, and they were in the very 
act of forcing them into it, when a terrific flash of lightning 
illuminating the savage scene, struck with a tremendous crash 
into that tree under which their coach was stationed, and which 
being set on fire in a moment, burned like a candle and served 
as a light agreeable and frightful at the same tiie in such cir- 
cumstances. It was truly one of the most extraordinarily awful 
scenes ever beheld; the horses attached to the coach, terrified 
by the thunderbolt and the glaring light of the burning tree, 
started with wild madness, upsetting the carriage at the first 
turn—one of the females already placed into it fell, happily 
uninjured, to the ground, while the leader, together with his 
companion, hurried after the horses to quiet them. One of the 
females being released thus from the grasp of the stranger, ran 
about shrieking and calling for help, the other lay on the ground 
motionless. 

In a few minutes the confusion was augmented still more. 
Nichols and his friends, who were indeed rather stopped by 
Providence than by the tempest in their course, hearing faintly 
the piercing female voice that called desperately for help, 
hastened at once to the spot, and there they saw a sight pain- 
ful and horrible to their eye and mind. The two fellows of the 
woods did not dare to resist the attack of the three gentlemen, 
and were put to flight, leaving behind broken portions of their 
upset Segall and the females; their third companion, after re- 
gaining his senses and seeing how matters stood, also took to 
his heels. Who were these females ? 

The young lady lying senseless on the ground, and whom 
the liberators thought to be dead and struck by the lightning, 
was Fanny Lafonte! And the other? Miss Judith! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE FAITHLESS WIFE—TWO WRETCHES—TOPPAN’S LAST STRUGGLES 
AND HIS MERITED PUNISHMENT. 


“On! horrible—and yet all true!” exclaimed Mrs. ChateHe, 
when returned from Dr. Curtis and finding herself in her own 
room. She threw herself into a large arm-chair, and in the next 
moment rose from her seat with a sudden mov ement, walked 
across the room, and wiped away the perspiration from her 
forehead, then stepped to a looking-glass and cast a glance into 
it; but she had scarcely gazed upon herself for a moment, 
when she turned aside again as though she had been fright- 
ened by the expression of her own face. She returned to the 
chair, staggering and hesitating at every step, while her tears 
began to roll down her cheeks—not the tears of joy, but the 
burning tears of grief. “Infamous deceiver!” uttered she 
again, as in a dream, from which she was startled by her own 
voice. “For him have I disgraced myself,” said she in a whis- 
per, and her pale, distorted countenance turned red, inflamed 
and enlivened by a violent rush of rage and indignation, She 
stepped to the window to relieve herself by the fresh air, and 
to seek some object to divert her mind. 

If we consider the relations that existed between Mrs. Cha- 
telle and the Judge, we may well conceive the idea of the 
effect that was produced by the meeting on her feelings. It 
had naturally caused the most contradictory sensations. To 
hear some positive information of her sister, to know that she 

was not lost for ever, as it had been alre: ady supposed by her- 
self’ and her friends, would have been but gratifying and pro- 
foundly touching to her in any circumstances; but ‘to see and 
to know that the Judge was the betrayer of her sister, and even 
of herself—this knowledge to her was a thunderbolt that struck 
before her eyes, dazzling her sight, and confounding all her 
senses, 

The effect produced by this information, the sentiments 
aroused in her bosom thus unexpectedly, in connexion with 
the painful feeling of jealousy created by these revelations, 
produced in her mind and heart a forcible change. The result 
of this internal transmutation was an absorbing burst of rage, 
indignation, and revenge. Her consciousness of having de- 
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ceived her husband, while she had been duped herself by the 
Judge, seemed to her insupportable, and caused a bitter emo- 
tion—* the feeling of repentance.” The pain she had to endure 
was outweighing, in proportion, the joys she had ever shared 
in her life. Truly, the recollection of affecting events is always 
mightier than that of the pleasures of the past. We would 
frequently omit to avail ourselves of the inducements that are 
offered to us for the enjoyment of temporary pleasures, if we 
had the power or the time to weigh the benefits we receive 
with the counterbalancing evils which are the result. 

Miss Ann was in a fair way to recover her prior good health 
and strength: this she attributed not solely to the skill of the 
Doctor, but also to the kind and solicitous attention of his wife, 
who acted like an affectionate friend or a tender mother, inspir- 
ing her with hope and confidence. 

Kind, consoling words may often do more for the relief of 
suffering than all artificial remedies. We may feel the greatest 
pain—the most distressing affliction in our senses and in our 
spirit—the sympathizing of a friend, or even a compassionate 
glance of the eyes, can work upon us like a charm, encourag- 
ing our minds, and giving strength to brave our misfortune. 

And who should deserve true sympathy and kind attention, 
if not a young and innocent female in ill health? Who should 
claim the sympathy of our heart, if not*she who is suffering 
because her affection, her feeling was too ardent, too confident, 
as had been the case with Miss Ann? 

Reader! do not be proud of your bloom, for, perhaps, it may 
fade in the very moment you are rejoicing with it, though you 
may be in the spring of your life; do not boast of your 
strength, for it may break down when you are most in need of 
it, though you may be in the vigor of your existence. Do not 
rely upon your intellect, for you may be deceived and misled 
in the very moment you feel sure of ruling above others, though 
you may appear to be on the elimax of success. 

And above all, be careful not to give away your confidence 
for words, your affection for flatteries, your tranquillity for hopes, 
your happiness-or pleasure, your honor for ambition. However, 
do not condemn those who have fallen, and do not despise those 
who are wretched. 

Madame Chatelle was lying sick; a violent attack of fever 
overcame her in the course of the night. 

Next morning, after the meeting, she sent a note to Doctor 
Curtis, very politely requesting him to pay her a visit. 

It was not on account of his medical aid that she wished to see 
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him, but to find out his opinion in relation to matters that seemed 
to her more important than even her health. 

She of course listened eagerly to every noise and step she 
heard approaching her, thinking it was the Doctor. 

At last Lizzie came in and announced his arrival. The lady 
felt agitated at hearing the announcement, although she expected 
him, and had prepared herself and her mind for the interview. 
She took a small mirror in her hand, and gazed upon her fea- 
tures. She desired to look as calm as usual, or even more ; 
for, to tell the truth, she was afraid that her thoughts were visi- 
ble upon her countenance. She was restless, maybe, from the 
attack of the fever, and it became indeed a very difficult task 
for her to appear in due manner and form, according to her 
own notions; and, in addition to all these difficulties, she had 
that night a terrible dream, by which the little sleep she could 
enjoy was forcibly disturbed. She dreamed that the Judge 
stole, himself, into her chamber, and tried to murder her. A 
dream is but a dream, however it troubles a mind which has 
prejudices; and dreams have more or less effect upon the 
state of our minds. 

The Doctor was waiting but for a short time for admission to 
his new patient; but he had time to reflect, and he already an- 
ticipated a rather delicate conversation with the Madame; and 
after mustering his ideas, he resolved to avoid the revealment 
of the past in relation to Judge Campbell and Miss Ann. 

“Before I received your note, Madame,” said the Doctor, 
after the usual salutation, “I had been requested to call upon 
you to-day by Mr. and Mrs. Campbell.” 

“ By Mrs. Campbell?” asked the lady, astonished. 

“Yes, Madame, your amiable sister, Miss Ann, was married 
last night to Mr. Campbell, and I feel happy to be the bearer 
of such good news to you. 

“T_T really am surprised, Curtis; and—and I am glad 
to hear it—I amreally glad,” said the lady of the house ; “ but do 
you think they will be happy ?” added she with hesitation. 

‘Yes, Madame, I sincerely believe they will. Both of them 
have undergone hard trials ; and the temper of the Judge was 
purified and changed by the shock which he felt at that time 
when he unexpectedly met Miss Ann in presence of those gen- 
tlemen whom you have seen at my honse.” 

“How? Did he not know that Ann was at your house?” 

“No, he did not. She had been placed under the charge 
of a lady where I attended to her as physician. I knew that 
Mr. Campbell was greatly interested for her, and I thought it 
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better to take her to my house, since I found her disease to be 
of a dangerous character.” 

“Strange !—indeed, very strange!—and the Judge never told 
me anything about the whereabouts of my sister. You have 
placed me in an extremely unpleasant position, I must confess, 
by not letting me know the persons present and the object of 
the meeting.’ 

“JT am sorry, Madame; but you will pardon me, for I have 
done it for the benefit of your sister,in whose fate you have been 
so deeply interested.” 

Here the conversation turned to other points. The Doctor 
told all he found proper, and left the lady alone, who expressed 
a desire to see her sister, At not in the presence of her husband, 
the Judge. She felt decidedly averse to have an interview 
with the new-made husband of her sister. 

The short period of two weeks passed over since those events 
already related—a very short time, indeed ;—it sinks into the 
fathomless depths of eternity quickly and imperceptibly to 
those who are happy, but it contains many long, painful hours— 
innnmerable moments of despair—for those who are suffering, 
or who are poor and wretched. 

In the morning of this day, Toppan received the following 
anonymous note: 

“Mr. Toppan, you are requested to be home at 6 o’clock 
this afternoon, for an important communication.” 

No doubt he complied with the wish of the writer, and ex- 
pected to hear of some momentous enterprises; and shortly 
before the appointed hour, he asked Catharine to take a short 
walk with the children, and to enjoy the fresh air. He wished 
to receive his guest undisturbed. 

The poor woman accepted the offer ; somewhat astonished at 
the unusual mindfulness and kindness of her Toppan, and taking 
hold of her young ones, left the house. But she thought there 
was something extraordinary in Toppan’s movements, and went 
only so far as to have an opportunity of seeing who would call 
on her lord and master. 

Toppan marched up and down in his room, glancing fre- 
quently at’ a small wooden clock upon the mantel-piece. A 
knock at the door, and a “come in,” were soon heard, and a 
lady dressed in black stepped in. She threw off her veil, shook 
hands with Toppan, and in her we recognise Madam Donroe. 

“Toppan,” said she, after seating herself in a chair offered to 
her by Toppan—* we must leave the city as soon as possible. 
Hear me! Campbell is married to the lady who was in my 
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custody ; that infernal fellow, the doctor, shamefully deceived 
me.” She stopped for a while, and was looking round the 
room to discover whether anybody was listening to her words, 
and then continued, “ Doffier cannot be found yet, and I am 
positive he escaped. Miss Lafonte is very sick, and there is 
doubt of her recovery. Suspicion rests on you and me. Now 
Toppan, hear me; we have to leave; sdey better than to- 
morrow. If you have anything, sell it forthwith; and let us 
go. 

° Well! I am ready, Susan ; but what am I to do with Catha- 
rine and her children?” said he, after a short reflection, and 
added, “ where can I find a reaper | just tell me that?” 

“ Purchaser? my friend, very ea8y. What do you ask for 
her and her children ? tell me, and I will sell them yet this very 
day.” 

“ Well, I think I will take $800 cash.” 

“Eight hundred, you say ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You shall have it. I go now, Toppan. Catharine will be 
sold to-night; you can have the money for her to-morrow, and 
then we go. And yet, whatis Johnston doing with his niggers, 
have you not sold them out yet?” 

“We got the money, Susan. All settled. The mayor gave 
us the money. They will be overhauled to-night at the meet- 
ing about 10 o’clock, and every one of them imprisoned. Well, 
Susan, we know what to do. Those dupes will be taken care 
of,” answered Toppan confidentially to her. 

“ And who has the money you have collected to purchase the 
arms ?” . 

“ All safe, Susan, all safe. Never mind, the money is safe, 
and in our possession.” 

“That is right, Toppan; I thought, my friend, you were 
clever enough for that. But remember, Toppan, we must go 
from here to-morrow. Be ready, and keep your mouth shut. 
Take care! and remember we are. not safe here any more. I 
have already made arrangements for our departure. Be punc- 
tual; come to my place to-morrow at nine, and we will go for 
the money ; for the $800. And now I must go; [be punctual, 
Toppan !” 

She threw the veil over her face, shook hands with her 
friend, and left the house. 

Catharine rushed forward from her watching place. She 
heard every word they had spoken. Poor woman! she was 
terrified, and yet happy, that she knew the intention of Top- 
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pan. She entered the room, sat down, and viewed Toppan 
with a melancholy air, without saying a word. 

“ Well, what’s the matter, Catharine?” asked he, while pre- 
paring to go out. 

“ Nothing, nothing, sir. I got tired,” replied she with a deep 
sigh. “ You are going out?” asked she then. 

“Well, yes. That’s none of your business! where are the 
children? Call them in, and put them to bed early. Hey! 
why don’t you move?” 

She remained silent, and went to fetch the children, while 
Tappan left the house, directing his steps towards the Levee. 

Catharine hardly could wait for the approach of evening. 
She was restless, and on her dark face a few tears could have 
been seen rolling down; but she was busy, very busy, since 
Toppan left ; and when the night darkness set in, she took a 
few bundles on her shoulder, and giving another to her boy to 
carry, and after putting her little girl upon her arms, locked the 
doors and windows of the house, and started off with hasty steps. 


—_—— 


We shall turn our attention to another scene, utterly different 
from the occurrences we have already related. We lead our 
readers to that small frame house, known to us as the school- 
house of Mr. Johnston. 

The meeting of the colored-party’ was in its course already. 
The noise could be heard some distance ; frequent explanations, 
and a murmur, that interruped several times the speaker, 
struck the air. Toppan and the preacher, Mr. Johnston, lifted 
their voices, but they could not obtain the floor. The attend- 
ance was very large; the excitement great, and always more 
and more increasing; and the room almost crowded to suffoca- 
tion. 

After several cries-of “ No,no! That won’t do! Never!” 
and so forth, the speaker succeeded in bringing the audience to 
order. 

‘Please to listen but for a moment, brethren and sisters! The 
arms and munitions will be at your disposal at our next meet- 
ing.” 

Groans and hisses interrupted once more the teacher, and 
cries of “ No, no! that won’t do, we want the arms now or the 
money.” 

No doubt Mr. Johnston had anticipated some trouble on this 
occasion, but was not unprepared to meet the hardships of his 
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vocation ; though he had not expected by any means to see 
such a “: muss,”—such an uproar of minds and feelings, as it 
had been spreading out at that moment over the whole con- 
gregation. 

An alarming state of dissatisfaction, instead of subsiding, 
increased every moment. 

But Mr. Johnston was one of those intrepid orators that 
don’t shrink and flinch, but stand fast and firm, like the Rocky 
Mountains, despite the shocks of the storm sowerful, like the 
waves of the ocean, to sweep away doubt wad pre] indice by the 
force of argument. He raised himself again as high as his 
figure w ould allow, and casting a grave look upon the fleecy 
heads of his revolting devotees, “made another attempt to 
explain the matters. Toppan tried to help him, but to no 
purpose. 

“De arms! de arms! or de money!” exclaimed the insub- 
ordinate members, in a tone that clearly proved their distrust. 

Johnston became exhausted by the heat and his own efforts. 
He stepped back to the window, while his friend Toppan 
ascended the pulpit with the intention to try formally his 
strength in speechifying. 

«“ Just one word, my friends,” said he, with powerful voice. 

“Shut up, shut up,” cried the multitude ; and in the very 
moment a yelling, piercing female voice could be heard. 

The whole audience turngd round to see who it was. 

Toppan was bewildered ; he recognised the voice, and per- 
ceived Catharine rushing through the crowd towards the 
pulpit. 

“ Hear me!” exclaimed she; “ this is the man who has sold 
you—cheated you out of your money,” pointing to Toppan ; 
which incident brought the congregation to a deadly silence, 
mingled with astonishment. “ Do you know who he is ?” she 
continued further. “Iam his wife and his slave! He sold 
to-day me and my children—and they are his own offspring—he 
has betrayed you and your intentions. You will be all im- 
prisoned. Soldiers will come to entrap you all. He has the 
money, because he sold you to the Mayor! Quick! quick! go 
away from here, all of you. This infernal scoundrel has 
cheated you, and robbed you of your money.” She stopped, 
exhausted and enraged. 

“ Kick him out, ‘de raseal!” was heard from every part of 
the room, and it was utterly impossible to distinguish a word 
more. 

Toppan leaped down from the platform, with the intention 
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of making his escape at any rate, but he was at once surrounded 
on all sides. He tried to make his way forcibly, and passing a 
tall mulatto, one of the most boisterous representatves of the 
colored race, he came in contact with him. Toppan, however, 
relied upon his muscular strength, and had considerably more 
courage than his friend the teacher; he had also sufficient saga- 
city to perceive that there was nothing else to be accomplished 
than to leave, and with this determination he violently pushed 
aside the mulatto, who, already exasperated and inflamed by the 
side-shock, was not slow to return the hit with a blow; but 
Toppan took hold of his opponent, and threw him upon the 
floor, and while making desperate efforts to force his way 
through the crowd, he was himself knocked down by heavy 
blows. He tried in vain to get upon his feet; the blows and 
kicks followed from the infuriated people, who were like so 
many hyenas, and Toppan was prostrated on the floor, motion- 
less, never to rise again. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE LIBERATORS OF YOUNG DOFFIER—EXPLANATIONS. 


Tae sun went lower and lower on its course, until it sub- 
merged,—sunk and vanished from its brilliant sphere. 

The sentimental hour of the evening had set in; and the 
silvery moon made her appearance in majestic splendor,—and if 
it was not as radiant or as hot as the sun, yet her silver face was 
the more smiling, pleasing, and attracting. 

Old Mr. Doftier was sitting alone in his room, in a large arm- 
chair. Before him a round table; in the middle of which the 
light from an astral lamp illuminated the room. He appeared 
to be very depressed in spirit. 

Some steps were heard coming from outside, which attracted 
his attention, and as if waiting for some one, he arose from his 
seat with a slow movement and fixed his eyes towards the door. 

Two knocks were heard at the door. “Come in,” said Mr. 
Doftier, and instantly three individuals stepped in. 

“ Father! father!” exclaimed one of them and rushed towards 
the old gentleman, whom he embraced and kissed, “I am here, 
[ am here, father! I live and am well, whom you already thought 
lost, and whom you have, I am sure, deplored.” 

The old gentleman hardly could bear the effect which the 
reappearance of his son Harry made upon him. 
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“Myson! my.son!” cried, in trembling voice, old Mr. Doffier, 
while tears of joy were visible on his cheeks, “where, where 
have you come from? Oh, God! you have heard my pray er. 
Oh! my son! what pain have I suffered for you. But heaven 
is good—Oh, tell me, tell me, where have you been, and what 
has happened to you? tell, tell, tell me.’ 

“Here father!" here!” exclaimed young Doffier, pointing to 
the two strangers, “ these gentlemen have saved my life from 
the danger I have been led into.” 

“Gentlemen! you will excuse me,” said the old gentleman 
very politely to the strangers, “that T have not greeted you 
before. I am the father of this young man, w hom I had al- 
ready considered lost for ever. The joy of seeing him again 
overpowered my feelings and even my mind. You are a thou- 
sand times welcome. I wish only that I could have it in my 
power to thank you sufficiently, and to be able to compensate 
your kind and manly action, in saving the life of my son, who 
is the hope and j joy of my matured age.’ 

“ Mr. Doffier,” said one of the strangers, “humanity is the first 
duty of a good Christian. We are happy, indeed very happy, 
to have been the restorers of your lost son. We have seen the 
peril in which his life was placed, and how could we refuse our 
assistance to him, who needed it in his struggle for life and 
death.” 

Old Mr. Doffier could not help embracing the two strangers. 
He pressed them to his bosom, and his joyful outcries awakened 
the domestics of the house, who came in, and, discovering Harry, 
joyfully congratulated him on his safe return. 

Here an explanation followed.. The strangers informed old 
Mr. Doffier, where they found his son, how he was rescued from 
the danger, where he was taken senseless and why, and what 
care was taken of him until the recovery from the wounds he 
received on the night of the accident. 

Every one present listened to the explanation with the great- 
est attention. Old Jean, without saying a word to anybody, 
hurried to Nichols and Oliver to inform them of the return of 
their young friend, who were so far interested in his welfare 
that after midnight they left their beds and hastened to see 
their rescued companion. 

The conversation lasted for nearly two hours. 

Joy and happiness prevailed in the house of Doffier, and the 
neighbors, awaked from their slumber, after ascertaining the 
return of young Doffier, hastened to see him and hear the story 
of his detention and deliverance. 
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“ Our time, Mr. Doffier, has arrived,” said one of the strang- 
ers, and they started to go, “nearly tw enty miles we have to go 
y et, before the sun rises. May be, sir, we will never meet again: 
but, sir, remember, and you all who are present, that the sons 
of the Island of Barrataria know what humanity is, and they 
exercise it even towards their enemies.’ 

They left without saying a single word more 

“ Harry my son!” said old Mr. Doftier, when the two strang- 
ers left the room, “tell me who these gentlemen are ?” 

“Father, and you my friends, do you imagine who they can 
be . 

‘No, no, no,” was the general answer. 

“ Well—I will tell you, ; for I have been authorized by them 
to do so. They are the best officers of Lafitte.” 

The return of Harry became known next day to all his 
friends. He was asked questions from every side, and hardly 
could satisfy the inquirers with the information he could give 
of the safe rescue of his life. 

The sun had hardly risen the next morning, when he hastened 
with his friends Oliver and Nichols to Clayton’s house, and from 
there to Mr. Lafonte’s, where a true heart was expecting him 
with anxiety. 

Oliver and Nichols had informed him also of the accident 
which happened to Miss Fanny and Judith, and their rescue 
from the hands of the highwaymen. But all the inquiries and 
searches which Harry made, in order to find out the perpetrators 
of the outrage, proved fruitless. Toppan, who could have been 
able to give ‘information on this subject, was dead. Johnston and 
Madame Donroe had left the city for parts. unknown. True, 
that the three friends had suspicion of Mr. Campbell, but they 
could not say, positively, that he was at the bottom of all the 
mischief in which Har ry’s and Fanny’s lives were jeopardized. 
Fanny after the accident became sick; but she regained her 
strength in a few days, and often said, that she called for help 
to Heaven, and her prayers had been heard, and she was pro- 
tected. 

Two days after the meeting at the Dostor’s house, Judge 
Campbell left the sultry atmosphere of the city. He resolved 
to spend his “honeymoon” in the country, on his own plan- 
tation, about four miles from Lacoste’ s; and he felt convinced, 
that this epoch would be not only sweet and dear to him, but 
it would afford that internal repose and real enjoyment, which 
he had never tasted yet. 

And the blende lady ¢ 
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She replaced her thoughts and affections upon her husband, 
Captain Chatelle, with whom she lived as happy and contented 
as could be expected, after a temporary alienation; visited her 
sister often, avoiding, however, as far as possible, Judge Camp- 
bell. 

And of poor Catharine ? 

She was taken care of by Mr. Lafonte, and Fanny provided 
for the children. 

And our Doctor? He added to his extended practice the 
families of Lafonte, Clayton, and Doffier; and won the respect 
and confidence of the entire community, who regard him in 
the light of a public benefactor. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


VICTORY OF NEW ORLEANS.—CALL HER YOUR DAUGHTER. 


Onty a few months have passed since we witnessed the 
death of Toppan and the safe return of Harry Doftier, and we 


see considerable changes ! 

We are at the close of the year 1814. 

The disciplined British army, with their allies, like a swarm 
of Vandals—after having pillaged and destroyed Washington 
and other cities, were advancing upon the city of New Orleans. 
They entertained the hope of obtaining there a fair field for the 
gratification of their cupidity, if they should be victorious ; of 
which desired happy event they were assured beforehand as 
perfectly certain ; perhaps to stir up their courage. 

All those who have been in the great southern metropolis, 
will concur with us when we say: that the situation of New 
Orleans, in a geographical point of view, offered great facilities 
to the enemy for the approach and attack. Being situated 
upon a low, level, and swampy ground, on the north side of the 
Mississippi, about one hundred miles from its mouth, and 
although distant from the Gulf of Mexico, the city, however, 
cannot be called an inland town, being accessible from the sea 
by the river and by the lakes of Borgne and Ponchartrain. 

That brave commander, General Jackson, soon perceived, 
that this city for its wealth, its important position, its exposed 
location and the well known dissatisfaction of a large portion of 
its population, would be selected by the enemy as a point of 
attack. The British, of course, courted the sympathy they 
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gained from their missionaries and spies amongst the inhabit- 
ants of the city and its environs. 

The danger was imminent, the moments precious ; but the 
brave commander did not fail to make the best preparations. 
Never was a more wonderful activity displayed on such an im- 
portant occasion, than here at this time. 

On the 16th of December, by order of the commander, 
the city and environs were declared under martial law. 
Every person entering New Orleans was required immediately 
to report himself to the adjutant-general, and, on failing to do 
so, he was arrested and held for examination. None were 
allowed to depart from it, or even pass beyond the chain of 
muskets, presented by a living fence of sentinels, unless permis- 
sion was granted by the proper authority. Nor was any vessel 
or craft, of whatever description, permitted to sail on the river 
and lakes that surround the city,except they were provided with 
a passport signed by the commander of the naval forces. 

The lamps in the streets, that were indeed scarce enough in 
that epoch, were extinguished at nine o’ciock ; after this time, 
all persons found on any errand, or who had under any pre- 
text left their homes, without a duly signed permission, were 
also arrested and ran the risk of being considered as spies. 

And, if this indelicate arrangement had sometimes sensibly 
vexed the temper of those who were fond of taking a walk at 
night, and the awful state of blockade, of martial law and sus- 
pension of business, though unpleasant as it was, created, how- 
ever, no dissatisfaction, because the severe course adopted 
for the moment was fully justified by the menacing circum- 
stances. 

Alarm pervaded the whole city, as soon as it became known 
that the English had effected their landing, and an engagment 
was expected to take place very shortly, and but few miles dis- 
tant. A general bustle and excitement prevailed throughout 
the city and vicinity every moment. The marching and coun- 
ter-marching of troops, the rattling of the artillery wagons 
along the streets, the noise of the dashing dragoons, and the 
glittering of the muskets of the infantry, already loaded for a 
ready discharge, hurried military ordinances and preparations, 
then the proximity of the enemy—all this created a scene 
and a sight, comprehensible only to those who have ever wit- 
nessed such doings. 

The time also passed when Jackson was leading his troops 
through the city, out to the battle-field; and in his marching, 
he was surprised and his ears assailed with the screams and 
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cries of innumerable timid females, who had assembled on the 
way and seemed to apprehend death and peril ! 

The noble general, being moved by this awfyl display of de- 
spondency, immediately halted and directed one of his adjutants 
to deliver a brief encouraging speech to the fair ones in French 
language, and to assure them that the enemy shall in no case 
reach the city. The officer fulfilled his duty and commission 
adroitly, and succeeding in quieting down the anxiety of the 
timid ones, to a great extent. 

The fame of General Jackson’s victories in the west and east 
already reached the ears of the inhabitants of the city of New 
Orleans, and inspired them with hope and confidence. 

And the difficulties that presented themselves to the success- 
ful defence of this important place, were defeated by the firm- 
ness and military skill of the “ bravest general of generals,” 
whose appearance in the city reanimated the spirits of those 
who remained true and patriotic citizens of the Union. 

On the 23d December, 1814, the mighty British troops were 
defeated by the considerably smaller force of General Jackson. 
This battle saved at once the city of New Orleans, while it 
checked the treacherous population, whose feelings were with 
the enemy, confirmed the wavering, and inspired with hope 
the true ones. It was a hard and heroic fight, though it has 
not been the death-blow yet. But its influence was bitterly 
felt in the hostile ranks of the English, where it had caused 
panic and confasion,—dispersing violently their feeling of cer- 
tainty as to their “ sure success.” 

Thus ended the year 1814, momentous and memorable in 
the history of our country, and worthy the memory of every 
true American. 

The New Year's day of 1815, the 1st of January, bronght 
a verily happy new year with its dawn, presenting New 
Orleans with another glorious victory, achieved in the same 
battle-field, by the same brave troops, against the same mighty 
army of the British invaders. The mister-stroke, however, 
which crushed the enemy totally, in order not to rise again, 
was performed on the 8th of the same month. Jackson, the 
leading star of the South, West and East of this hemisphere, 
became the liberator of the South, and the redeemer of the 
country ; and no American can doubt, that in the annals of 
British and American heroism, his name will never be for- 
gotten. ° 

In these days of danger the colored folks were also brought 
to reason. The address directed to the free colored population 
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of the city, by General Jackson, had its very good effect. 
They started up and formed a particular corps of volunteers, 
and amongst them were a large number of the followers of our 
Johnston and Toppan ; and this heroic band of colored inhabit- 
ants fought bravely in the ranks of the Republican army, 
under the command of Majors Lacoste and Daquin, eminently 
distinguishing themselves on the 23d of December and the 8th 
of January. Be honored their memory! 

Fear, anxiety, uncertainty had vanished ; business and trade 
revived ; confidence and attachment to the American Union 
was strengthened, and even secured ; the danger of being pil- 
laged, outraged, and robbed by the intruding enemy had 
entirely ceased. The French conspiring party, who only six 
months ago had given their adhesion to Lonis XVIII, and 
refused to comply with the requisitions of the Governor, and 
claimed the protection of the French Consul, went into oblivion, 
and the members of it became very useful citizens, true re- 
publicans, and warm lovers of our institutions. Traitors and 
rebels were disappointed ; spies and suspicious English subjects 
frightened, and cleared away ; fraternity and harmony returned. 

‘hose who do not appreciate, or are not able to value fully 
the worth of peace, order, law, and harmony in whatever 
country and in whatever condition they may find themselves, 
they indeed should, by their own perception and experience, 
be led to the appreciation of it; they should undergo the trials 
of such hard days, as the inhabitants of New Orleans and 
other cities of the Union had to endure in 1812, °13, and 714. 
Those again, who do not esteem and guard the liberty of their 
own sad Gat of their country, they deserve to be treated with 
tyranny; they should feel the oppression, the trampling and 
pillaging of the enemy. They should hear the thundering of 
the cannons, the breath and voice of terror and peril; they 
ought to smell the smoke that covers the bloody ground, and 
hear the agonies and cries of the mutilated and dying ones, 
and see the despair of those who are captured, tied, and 
chained like criminals, thrown into prisons, from where they 
cannot see the rays of daylight, nor have hope to return to the 
circle of their families and their friends. 

When Jackson returned from the battle-ground, his approach 
and entrance was hailed with endless hurras, acclamations, 
salutations, rejoicings, and voluntary demonstrations. There 
were no artificial showy demonstrations presented to the eye of 
the observers, which are arranged to produce enthusiasm, but 
there was a display produced by the enthusiasm of the people. 
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And amidst the expressions of honors and congratulations 
that were lavished upon the “ bravest general,” he did not for- 
get to pay his homage to the ruler above earthly things—to the 
“God of Battles”—(as he used to say) to whom he attributed all 
his suecess, and who alone has directed the arrows of indig- 
nation against the invaders, while he covered with his protect- 
ing shield the brave defenders of their country, and for that 
purpose the General appointed the 23d of January, 1815, as a 
day of public thanksgiving. 

The city of New Orleans was all in a blaze of glory. The 
day appointed for solemn thanksgiving also arrived, and Jack- 
son proceeded with his officers to the church. Not calling for 
the haughty ceremonials of coronations, but as the “ favourite 
son ” of the country and the people at large, to draw the minds 
of all, in thankfulness and adoration to that “sovereign mercy,” 
without whose aid and inspiring counsel vain are all earthly 
efforts. 

A grateful recollection of his exertions to save the city and 
country was cherished in every bosom, and the old cathedral was 
set in a state of siege and blockade by the multitude assembled 
to witness the solemn ceremony, and the large square opposite 
the cathedral, where a triumphal arch was erected, supported 
by six columns, could hardly hold more mortal beings than the 
crowd which was present there and followed Jackson. To the 
right, on the front of the arch, a young lady, representing “ Jus- 
tice,” and to the left another female representing “ Liberty,” 
were stationed. Under, the arch were two young children, each 
on a pedestal, holding a “crown of laurel,” and all along the 
way where the General passed children robed in white and 
representing the different States of the Union, were strewing 
the way with flowers. As he passed under the arch amidst 
hurrahs, which were echoed from every tongue, he received 
the “ crown of laurel,” and then proceeded to the church, where 
he was met by the administrator apostolic of the diocese of 
Louisiana, the Rev. Wm. Dubourgh. 

There was Claiborne, the Governor of the State; Com. Pat- 
terson ; Nicholas Girod, the city mayor; Generals Oarroll, Cof- 
fee, and other celebrities, and in the third seat from Jackson 
there was our brave, gallant friend Harry Doffier, in full uni- 
form, as one of the officers of Jackson. He had fought bravely 
and distinguished himself. 

Not far from him stood Mr. Lafonte and our beloved Fanny. 
Her looks were turned toward heaven, but sometimes she glanced 
with her pretty blue eyes towards her lover, and if their eyes 
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met each other, she blushed innocently. By her side were 
James and Mary, and a few steps behind them was the Judge 
with his lovely wife. 

Thus ended those cheerful events, the recollection of which 
produces a sweet, joyful, and proud feeling in every true Ame- 
rican heart. 

In the general rejoicing that prevailed in the city of New 
Orleans and in the country, old Mr. Doffier did not remain 
unmoved, Seeing the success of the American army; being 
proud of the bravery of his son; hearing Jackson himself praise 
our young hero—overpowered by his feelings, he asked his son 
about four days after the 23d of January: “ Harry! my son, 
tell me how I can make you happy ?” 

Young Doffier was thinking for a while, then a to 
his father, taking hold of his hands, with firm words answered : 
“Father! why should I conceal the feelings of my heart before 
you? I love a young lady, with whose father you are on 
unfriendly terms. I cannot control the ways of Providence ; 
and I must yield to the dictation of my heart. If you can, and 
desire to make happy your son, and to secure joy for yourselves 
—Oh, father! then,—then—do, renew your prior friendship with 
Lafonte, and call his daughter ‘ your own.’” 

The old gentleman did not utter a word, but embraced his 
son, in whose eyes tears were visible to glance, and roll down 
to the bosom of his father. 

Three months after this occurrence, Mr. Clayton, and his 
wife, and daughter Mary, Mr. Doffier and his son, proceeded in 
two fine vehicles to Mr. Lafonte’s house, where they were with 
friendly feelings received. Mr. Doftier offered a brotherly hand 
to his former friend, the obstinate Republican, Mr. Lafonte, 
and the long-suspended friendship was re-established ; all French 
notions dispersed ; the unfortunate Theodore forgotten, and the 
angry feeling turned into joviality between the two French- 
men. 

On this happy oceasion, Mr. Doffier, Clayton, and Lafonte 
retired to the adjoining room, in order to have a private con- 
versation, and after about a half hour of absence, they returned 
to the parlor again, where Mrs. Clayton, Judith, and the young 
folks were amusing themselves. At their entrance, soon still- 
ness prevailed ; may be the young couple knew that something 
extraordinary was about to happen. 

“Mr. Doffier!” said Lafonte to Harry, and taking hold of 
Fanny’s hand, advanced towards him. ‘This young lady is my 
only treasure, my only daughter; she is my happiness and joy. 
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Will you, sir, protect her, love her, and will you make 
her life happy ?” 

A dead Tene prevailed in the room. Fanny, the lovely 
creature, blushed and trembled, while Harry with firm voice 
replied: Yes, I will.” 

“Then, sir,” said Mr. Lafonte, taking the hands of the young 
couplein each other’s, “ may the Almighty grant you happiness, 
and watch over your fate ; you have my blessings—she is yours, 
and you hers,” 

Two days passed, and in the old cathedral where Jackson 
uttered his prayer to the Almighty only three months and a 
few days past—the Rev. Pater Dubourgh united Harry and 
Fanny in the state of “holy matrimony,” and pronounced the 
“benediction” over their heads. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE REVENGE—A WIDOW. 


On the second Tuesday of July, 1819, about eleven o’clock in 
the evening, a small vehicle approached a plantation, situated 
seven miles from the city of New Orleans, and as soon as it 
arrived within about fifty yards of the dwelling-house erected in 
the middle of a large garden, the carriage stopped, and a lady 
dressed in black and with her face thickly covered with a veil, 
stepped out and proceeded towards the house. 

‘he unknown lady listened awhile by the window of the 
house opposite the garden, and then very slowly went into the 
front passage of the building, and thence into a bed-room, the 
doors of which were open to give a free passage to the evening 
breeze. 

The moon was high, and its rays gave sufficient light to dis- 
cover that on the right side of the room a man was lying on a 
bed with his face turned towards the wall, and sleeping pro- 
foundly. 

She approached the bed very carefully and with slow steps; 
turned aside the musquito-bar, and took out a small bottle from 
her bosom—leaned over the sleeping man, and with trembling 
hands poured a few drops of the contents of the bottle into his 
ear and then with hastened steps left the room, crossed the gar- 
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den, and stepped into the vehicle, which was driven in haste 
towards the city. 

Five days passed, and in the garden of the plantation, about 
one hundred yards from the cottage, a lady dressed in black 
.was kneeling before a grave, on her side a little boy of about 
three years of age. She was praying; and on her white and 
pale face tears were rolling down. 

“ Pray, my dear child,” uttered she, in hardly audible tones 
to the little boy, “ pray, that our heavenly father shall receive 
the soul of your parent into eternal life.” 

The little boy in obeying to her, put his two little hands to- 
gether, and repeated the words uttered to him by his mother. 

Who was this lady—and the boy ? 

Mrs. Campbell, and her only boy. 

And the murderer of her husband ? 

Madame Pietri. 

She kept her word—she accomplished the deed, as she swore 
to do. 

And who was Madam Pietri ? 

The daughter of Mrs. Theodore, whom Campbell during his 
stay in France, persuaded to elope with him; then dishonored 
and deserted her. 

Mrs. Campbell never married again, but found her only joy 
in her only son. _ She became the owner of the large estates 
which Campbell possessed, and her son at present is an officer 
in the United States Navy; brave, talented, and esteemed by 
all who know him. 

Madame Pietri after these events left New Orleans, and her 
friends could not discover her whereabouts. Her deed, in tak- 
ing the life of Mr. Campbell, remained a mystery. 
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Biographical Sketches. 
Hon. GEORGE W. HOPKINS, 


REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA. 


Frew men have enjoyed in a higher degree during life the 
unabated confidence of his friends than the subject of this 
sketch. 

George W. Hopkins was born in Goochland Co., Virginia, 
on the 22d of February, 1804, and is consequently now over 
fifty-four years of age. 

e was educated at what would be called the old field- 
schools of that day ; but let not that appellation convey the 
idea that the education received in such a school was an infe- 
rior one. Those who were teachers in Virginia then are the 


men who would be invited to fill oe now. Amongst 


these might well be named Col. Peter Guerrant, of Goochland, 
and the Rev. F. W. Scott, of Caroline Co. 

When guite a child Judge Hopkins lost his father. He had 
scarcely attained his fourteenth year when he was bereft of his 
mother. Becoming by these afilicting dispensations an orphan, 
with no ties to bind him to the home of his birth, his youthful 
aspirations, which were all that was left him to win his way to 

» success, caused him to turn his back upon his home, and to 
start unaided and alone, with but scanty means, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding to the then far West. On reaching Wash- 
ington Co., Virginia, he found it necessary to tarry there, at 
least for a season, and within the limits of what is now called 
Smith Co. (since formed out of parts of Washington and Wythe), 
he engaged to teach school. Subsequently he removed to Le- 
banon, the county seat of Russell, where he again pursued the 
avocation of a teacher. His leisure hours were spent in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the law, under the preceptorship of Dale 
Carter, Esq., a noted lawyer, of large practice, in that village. 
In the winter of 1829 he obtained a license as a lawyer, and in 
a short time was the recipient of an extensive and profitable 
practice. 

In the spring of 1833, on account of his known zeal in behalf 
of a local improvement of great importance to the people of his 
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county, he was sent to represent them in the House of Dele- 
gates of od and was re-elected in 1834. Thus com- 
menced a political life which has been one unbroken line of 
successes. From that time to the present Judge Hopkins has 
served his country in various high positions, and there is yet to 
be made the first assault upon the manner in which he has dis- 
charged the exalted public trusts imposed upon him. 

In the spring oft1835 the —_ of his Congressional district 
becoming dissatisfied with the course of their then representa- 
tive, J wee Hopkins’s friends called upon him to enter the lists 
as a candidate. Although personally a stranger to a large por- 
tion of the people of his district, he had acquired a high repu- 
tation and was triumphantly elected. 

He took his seat as a member of the 24th Congress on the 
7th of December, 1835, and was perhaps at that time the 
— member of the House. 

Judge Hopkins’s first session of Congress was that in which 
Mr. Clay’s Land Distribution Bill passed the Senate. When it 
reached the House a motion was made to lay it on the table, 
for which he voted. The Judge’s whole life has been charac- 
terized by a strict adherence to the doctrines of the States 
Rights Democratic Party. Hence his opposition to the uncon- 
stitutional plan of a distribution of the public lands. At another 
period of his Congressional career he voted against this mea- 
sure. In 1841 Mr. W. Cust Johnson’s Bill for that purpose be- 
came a law against his vote and strenuous efforts to defeat it. 
This issue was raised on him in his last canvass, and was, on that 
account, the theme of many able addresses on the subject 
from Judge Hopkins all over his district. He adhered to his 
long, opposition to the monstrous policy, and was elected 
upon it. 

During his career in Congress the subject of abolition peti- 
tions attracted a great deal of the attention of Congress. They 
were the fruitful source of the anti-slavery excitement, limited 
though it was, which marked our political history then, and 
whisk constituted the seed, as it were, of the powerful political 
organization which now threatens to break down the Constitu- 
tion and destroy the Union. He voted for the famous twenty- 
first rule, and against its repeal when that was effected in 1844. 
This rule was deemed by the best men of the country the only 
way of stopping these pernicious devices of discord, and it pro- 
vided that all petitions, resolutions, &c., touching the slavery 
question should not be received or entertained by the House 
whatever. 
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Judge Hopkins voted against the Bill establishing an Inde- 
pendent or Sub-Treasury, introduced by Mr. Silas Wright in 
the Senate in 1838, and which passed that body, but was re- 
jected by the House. He considered that the then exciting 
condition of the country made so radical a change in our finan- 
cial system premature. His convictions however underwent a 
change. He supported and voted for the Bill which became a 
law in 1840, and against Mr. Clay’s Bill which passed repealing 
it. Upon the proposition to re-establish it in 1846, which 
passed, he voted for it. His change of views upon this ques- 
tion was the subject of a frank, manly, and convincing address 
to his constituents, which was deemed of so much merit that it 
was extensively circulated in the canvass of 1840, by the 
National. Democratic Committee, as an able defence of the 
Independent Treasury. 

He voted against the Bankrupt Act, and for its repeal in the 
27th Congress. 

The annexation of Texas received his hearty support, and vote. 

He voted for the Deposit Bill of 1836, which General Jack- 
son signed. 

He opposed the Tariff Act of 1842, and supported that of 1846. 

Indeed, it may be said that during his first twelve years in 
Congress he was called upon to act on nearly every prominent 
political question which has ever divided the parties of the 
country. Upon these questions he voted with the Democratic 
Party. 

That gigantic monster of corruption, the United States Bank, 
which was killed by the veto of President Tyler, was the sub- 
ject of his most unqualified opposition. Upon the Bill to esta- 
blish it, introduced by Mr. Clay under the name of a Fiscal Bank 
of the United States, he voted in the negative. 

On the 22d of April, 1840, Judge Hopkins addressed the 
House in an able mad conclusive speech in defence of the finan- 
cial policy of the existing Democratic Administration. This 
was in the midst of the excitement of the Presidential canvass 
of that year. The Whig party was then making a bitter, un- 
relenting war upon the expenditures of Mr. Van Buren’s Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Hopkins’s speech was an irresistible reply 
to those charges, and placed him, theretofore an active business 
member, high in the list as a parliamentary debater. A few 

extracts afford an excellent commentary upon the injustice of 
partisan malignity : 

“ Tsigh, Mr. Chairman, over the frailties of political ambition, 
and the degeneracy of partisan morals, when, in the very teeth 
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of such authentic and irrefutable evidence—evidenge which 
proves the sincere and persevering disposition of the Administra- 
tion party to keep the public expenditure within the limits of a 
wise and wholesome economy—we daily witness the bold, cease- 
less, and unscrupulous efforts of the Federal party to distort facts 
—to reprobate the very expenditures which they themselves did 
publicly advise—to cast on others the evil and the odium of a 
public prodigality which they themselves created, and continually 
sustained by their own recorded speeches and votes—to barter 
the refined and enduring gold of private and national justice, for 
the acquisition of some trashy capital in hand; and to reverse 
the proper positions, and the faithful lights in which the muse 
of history should record the character and the actions of our 
public men. 

“No force should resist, no art suppress, no subterfuge avert 
the public indignation, when reckless, factious partisans desperate- 
ly determine to govern or to ruin a great and prosperous nation. 

“Truth, virtue, patriotism, and wisdom, give a preferable 
title to command the councils of a free, enlightened people ; and 
must always lie at the bottom of national glory and felicity. 

“ No party, however emulous of rule, or exalted in autho- 
rity, can venture with impunity to weaken and to undermine 
this fair and solid foundation of Republican prosperity.” 

The closing extract from his speech, presents an admirable 
picture of the sway which a United States Bank would have 
wielded for the evil of the country. 

“Sir, let this league of banks, this fearful incorporated dy- 
nasty of modern times, be strengthened to the measure of its 
own desires, and be tempted by its characteristic avarice to act 
in concert, as it surely will, with a Federal President and a 
National Bank of ample means, and from that very moment the 
government may always act in full and firm defiance of the 

ublic will. Some wild bull then, with furious rage, with 
liberty of limb and unfettered horn, will toss your law and 
liberty in the air. 

“Even now, while I address you, sir, in the National Hall, 
near a thousand of these potent institutions, with their hundred 
millions in cireulated notes, with two hundred thousand stock- 
holders, presidents, directors, and clerks, and millions of depen- 
dent debtors, control the towns, and strive to defeat the re-elec- 
tion of President Van Buren and his political supporters. 

“ And why, sir, have the bankrupts in politics and the bank- 
rupts in trade confederated against Mr. Van Buren and his 
political friends ? Obviously, because that enlightened states- 
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man and his political friends have determined to reclaim, if 
they can, this great country from the perilous disorders which 
have been produced by over-banking and over-trading through- 
out the land. ’ 

“Sir, shall avarice pervade and subjugate the land? Shall all 
worth, wisdom, and morality perish in the general struggle to 
accumulate wealth? Shall irredeemable bank paper circulate 
for ever, make a merchandise of justice, and openly defy the 
laws and institutions of the country? Shall public liberty 
prevail no more, and our own free government crumble into 
dust, for want of that ordinary pecuniary assistance it derives 
from us ? 

“We owe it to the wisdom of our ancestors that these are 
co which it is rather for the people than politicians to 

ecide. 

“For myself, Sir, whatever may be the changing scenes and 
fashions ot the age, whoever may lead the national councils 
and prevail here, while I continue a member of this House, 
Civil Liberty shall have an advocate to uphold her cause in 
full and free defiance.” 

This speech was largely circulated by the friends of Mr. Van 
Buren. Its elaborate details afforded a text-book for the 
speakers in that campaign, and by the constant use of it in 
that way, it acquired a reputation equalled by few of the Con- 
gressional speeches of that day. 

Judge Hopkins occupied, for many years, the position of 
Chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Office 
Roads. His report on the postal system is replete with infor- 
mation, as to the true policy of Congress in legislating upon 
that subject. If read now, the striking predictions of the 
difficulties which have arisen from the present system would be 
regarded as remarkable. 

n the spring of 1847, President Polk, who had served with 
Judge Hopkins in Congress, and whose intimate knowledge of 
him was gained by a long association with him in public life, 
tendered him the mission to Peru. This he immediately declined. 
On the night of the 3d of March, 1847, whilst Judge Hopkins 
was peiailiog as Speaker pro tem. in the House, Mr. Polk, 


without his knowledge, sent in his name to the Senate as 
Chargé d’Affaires of the U. 8. to Portugal, and he was 
unanimously confirmed. This position, by the advice of his 
friends, he concluded to accept, with the hope that it would 
restore much impaired health. In July, 1847, he sailed for his 
mission, and after a long passage reached Lisbon. He had 
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expected to find but little to do in his new position, but upon 
examination he discovered that there was important business 
dependent upon the legation, which had been neglected for 
twenty years, and which, if his Government had the same 
view of national duty that he did, would keep Lim well and 
constantly employed. Judge Hopkins was not the man to in- 
dulge himself, and treat a high trust as a mere sinecure, when 
there were rights of any of his countrymen suffering for want 
of a proper assertion of them at the Court of Lisbon. 

Judge Hopkins initiated his diplomatic services by calling 
the attention of his Government to the long standing claim 
against Portugal, of the owners of the American privateer 
brig General Armstrong. This claim arose on account of the 
destruction of that brig by the forces of a British squadron, 
whilst lying in the Port of Fayal, for which it was contended 
her owners were entitled to remuneration from the Government 
of Portugal, for the reason that it was done in violation of the 
neutrality of that port.’ Judge Hopkins believing in the justice 
of the claim, recommended that the United States use more 
decisive means than had been used to enforce it against Portu- 
gal. Mr. Clayton, who had then succeeded to the position of 
Secretary of State, communicated to Judge Hopkins the con- 
currence of the administration in his views. The tone of 
Judge Hopkins’ dispatch to his Government, and the high posi- 
tion which he recommended should be taken by it, may well 
be judged by the following extract from Mr. Clayton’s response 
to him :— 

“ Deeply sensible, both as a minister and as a man, of the 
gravity of the subject, and painfully convinced of the hopeless- 
ness of continuing to prosecute them in the ordinary mode 
prescribed and adopted in the intercourse of civilized nations, 
bound together by ties of interest and treaty obligations, you 
have invoked the interposition of your government, and recom- 
mended a recourse to other and more decisive measures than 
those heretofore relied on. 

“Tt is under these circumstances here rather adverted to than 
unfolded in detail—that the President has resolved to make one 
more attempt to procure satisfaction for American claimants, 
and to assert the national honor; and in this resolve it will be- 
your duty to convince the Portuguese government that he is in 
earnest and will not be turned aside from his purpose. You 
will impress ayes Portugal this idea, that, on entering upon the 
duties of his high office as Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, the President determined that he would assert the rights 
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of his fellow-citizens upon foreign governments; proceeding 
upon the principle, often avowed by our government, ‘to make 
no demand not founded in justice, and submit to no wrong.’ 

“The mode of executing these instructions is confided, in a 
great measure, to your own discretion.” 

On the 28th of June, 1849, Judge Hopkins addressed an 
admirable State paper on the subject of: this claim, to the 
Céunt or Tosar, the Portuguese Minister of State. It embraces 
a masterly and elaborate discussion of the subject of neutrality, 
and is written with a firmness and spirit well worthy of being 
emulated by our Ministers abroad. His review of the mode in 
which the Visconde de Castro, the predecessor of the Count of 
Tosal, had treated the subject in a note to Mr. Barrow, the 
former American Chargé, was a convincing refutation of that 
dignitary’s absurd ideas of international law. The decisive 
manner in which he enforced the rights of his injured fellow- 
citizens is well shown in the following extract from the close of 
his dispatch :— 

“Thus stands the claim of the owners, officers and crew of 
the American privateer, General Armstrong, which has been 
the subject of a fruitless negotiation and harassing delay for 
more than thirty years. The undersigned having (as he trusts) 
succeeded in vindicating his eared countrymen from the 
aspersion sought to be cast upon them, of having been the 
aggressors, and by a faithful recurrence to the unvarying his- 
tory of the transaction, fully established the justice and validity 
of the claim, it only remains for him to submit it once more for 
the definitive determination of her Majesty’s government. Per- 
sonally, the undersigned would be much gratified to see this 
claim brought to an amicable and satisfactory issue; but in any 
event, unless further negotiation could promise other results 
than further delay, he must insist upon being informed of the 
final decision of her Majesty’s government, at least as early as 
the first day of October next; if not, the President of the United 
States will be justified in regarding further delay as a denial of 
justice, and will be left to adopt such steps as the rights of his 
injured fellow-citizens may require.” 

Judge Hopkins’ note to the Count of Tosal had the effect of 
producing a long and labored reply from the Minister of State, 
in which the absence of argument is supplied by the exhibition 
of temper. 

Another of the claims of American citizens which Judge 
Hopkins exhibited so much diligence and zeal in enforcing was 
that of James Hall, of the American ship Shepherd, for a sum 
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of money seized on board his vessel in the harbor of Lisbon by 
the Portuguese authorities. In this case he demanded the exe- 
cution of a judgment of a Portuguese court of justice in favor 
of Hall. In the subsequent agreement the claim was allowed 
by Portugal. Another of these claims was that of the owners 
of the schooner Colonel Blum which was illegally seized and 
destroyed by the Portuguese authorities at the Island of Sal. 
This claim was the subject of an able dispatch from Judge 
Hopkins to the Visconde de Castro, Minister of State. This 
claim was amongst those afterwards paid. 

All of these claims, it is due to the Administration of General 
Taylor, and his Secretary of State, Mr. Clayton, to say, would 
have been recovered, or satisfaction enforced in accordance 
with the views of Judge Hopkins, had not that Administration 
gone out of power owing to the demise of the President. Mr. 
Webster, succeeding to the State Department, neglected to 
carry out the policy of his predecessors with reference to them. 

Portugal conceded all the claims except that of the General 
Armstrong, and offered to refer that to the arbitration of a 
third power. Mr. Clay, now a member of the House from Ken- 
tucky, the successor of Judge Hopkins, ably contended for all or 
none, and presented the alternative of the full measure of justice 
asked, or his passports. Portugal declined to accede, and Mr. 
Clay demanded his passports, in accordance with the instrue- 
tions of his Government, and left for the United States. It 
was about this time that the Fillmore Administration came 
into power, with Mr. Webster as Secretary of State. It receded 
from the position of its predecessor, and appointing Mr. Charles 
B. Hadduck to sueceed Mr. Clay, accepted the proposition of 
Portugal. Whilst this action allowed all the claims which 
Judge Hopkins had so earnestly and vigorously enforced, when 
they had for years been neglected, except that of the privateer 
brig General Armstrong, it is due to the truth of history to 
characterize the action of the Fillmore Administration as of a 
character little calculated to reflect credit upon the country. 
In other words, it was a back-down. 

To use the language of Charles O’Conor, the distinguished 
New York jurist: “ At this critical moment, the heroic head of 
our government was summoned from mortal to immortal life. 
His more cool successor, armed with a higher degree of pru- 
dence, shrunk from the responsibilities of a war with that nation 
which had been pleading her own weakness and incapacity for 


half'a century. He at once relinquished the high ground taken. 


by his predecessor and accepted the offer of Portugal.” 
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Louis Napoleon, the Emperor of France, who was selected as 
the third party to arbitrate on the brig General Armstrong 
claim, decided against it. Thus, by the action of the Fillmore 
Administration, was lost the right of the gallant owners of the 
brig to recompense for the destruction of their property by an 
infamous violation of their neutrality, of a port in Portugal. 
The very submission of the claim to the arbitration of a crown- 
ed head of Europe, was equivalent to its rejection. 

In November, 1849, Judge Hopkins returned to the United 
States, having some time previous signified to Gen. Taylor’s Ca- 
binet a desire to be recalled. He had no sooner reached home, 
than his fellow citizens looked to him to serve them in the 
House of Delegates. At the next succeeding election, he was 
returned as a member from the county of Washington. 

In the summer of 1850, the people of Virginia having deter- 
mined to remodel their organic law, the district in which Judge 
Hopkins resided chose him as one of its representatives in the 
Convention for that purpose. The people in Virginia are scru- 
pulously careful to select their best men to represent them 
whenever a convention becomes necessary for the change of 
their constitution. It was, therefore, no mean compliment to 
Judge Hopkins to have been elected to that Convention, and 
that too, at a time when he was a member elect to the House 
of Delegates. He thus represented two constituencies at the 
same time, and indeed one constituency in two capacities, being 
a member of the House of Delegates from Washington county, 
and a representative of a district in the constitutional conven- 
tion, of which Washington county was a part. 

When the Legislature assembled in December, 1850, Judge 
Hopkins was unanimously elected Speaker of the House of 
Delegates. The Constitutional Convention, of which he was a 
member, being then in session, and it being impossible to dis- 
charge his duties as Speaker of the House and do justice to his 
membership of the Convention at the same time, he resigned 
the latter position at once. The vast experience which he had 
acquired as a parliamentarian during his twelve years’ member- 
ship of the House of Representatives, brought to the position 
of presiding officer of the House of Delegates, served to mark 
its incumbency for that session with so much dignity, readiness, 
and impartiality, that a vote of thanks, with one unanimous ac- 
cord, was voted to Judge Hopkins, for the manner in which he 
had discharged the duties of Speaker. 

After the new constitution was adopted by the people, and 
elections were held for the judicial officers provided for in it, 
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Judge Hopkins was elected Judge of the Circuit in which he 
resided. He served five years in that capacity, to the entire 
satisfaction of his fellow citizens, having discharged all its du- 
ties in a manner calculated to preserve to the judicial ermine 
that dignity with which it should be invested, and which the 
opponents of the popular reform predicted would be lost, if 

irginia adopted the policy of selecting her Judges by the 
popular voice. 

o better evidence of the attachment of the associates of 
Judge Hopkins in Congress to him, in addition to those of the 
unsolicite tender of two missions to him by President Polk, 
can be presented than that exhibited by President Pierce (with 
whom he had served in Congress) towards him in 1855. In 
that year Judge Cranch, who er for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury occupied the position of Chief Justice of the United States 
Circuit Court, and the United States District Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, died. Both of those positions, which had al- 
ways been filled by one man, were at once tendered to Judge 
Hopkins, who was at home, not dreaming of such an offer being 
made to him. He at once declined the kind tender, though 
they were life offices. 

He resigned his seat on the bench, leaving an unexpired term 
of three years, to respond to the call of the Democratic Conven- 
tion in his District, to become a candidate for the 35th Congress. 
He was elected to Congress, and is now engaged in assiduous 
attention to the duties of a position which, for twelve years be- 
fore, he had continuously occupied with so much credit to him- 
self, and advantage to the country. 

By the resignation of Mr. Clingman, Judge Hopkins has be- 
come Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
House. It is a fortunate thing for the country, that this im- 
portant position, at a time like this, when our foreign relations 
are in so delicate a situation, requiring the most prudent coun- 
sels, to avoid the precipitate action of Congress in matters 
which require a more cool and deliberate understanding of the 
subject than Congress is generally disposed to give, is filled by 
so _ experienced, and comprehensive a statesman as 


Judge Hopkins. 
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A FEARFUL WATCH. 


BY MRS. J. OC. OCROLY. 


He was a very strange old man—everybody said so,—and 
had lived in the little cottage at the foot of the cliff for over 
ten years, entirely alone. 

He never held any intercourse with the neighbors, except 
at the rarest intervals, and then not unless compelled by neces- 
sity, and yet he did not seem to be a bad-hearted man. 
Children have a quick instinct in such cases, and they did not 
fly from, or shun him ; on the contrary, although they stopped 
their play when he came near, they yet looked in his face with 
a pitying expression, and became gentle when speaking to each 
sthes of the “ poor old man” by the cliff. 

No one knew who he was, or where he was born; he had 
suddenly appeared, and taken possession of the little cottage 
rendered vacant by the death of a retired officer with an only 
daughter, who had occupied it for many years. The officer 
died, as I have said, the daughter went away to reside with 
some relations, and the next occupant was the old man, whose 
strange and hermit-like habits were the constant subjects of 
gossip in the village. 

I myself had only recently become a resident of that part of 
the country, having just received my diploma, and with it the 
hand of a pretty dark-eyed maiden, aot it had long been 
my ambition to call my wife, with her for my companion. | 
had settled down as the Esculapius of a Pes a healthy 
rural hamlet, and not finding much occupation to interfere 
with the enjoyment of my new dignities, I was accustomed for 
a change to pass part of my afternoons with my gun, search- 
ing for game among the thickly-wooded and precipitous hills 
which skirted the western portion of the village. 

Returning home one day, tired and hungry, but with plea- 
sant thoughts of the cozy evening meal, and the dear little 
wife, who I knew would be waiting to receive me, I lost 
sight of my dog, and in answer to my whistle heard his quick 
bark at some distance from, and below where I stood. I whis- 
tled a second time in a way which would generally have 
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brought him to my side with a bound, but in return heard 
again a succession of quick short barks, indicating that some- 
thing unusual had occurred. 

On looking round, I found that I was standing on the cliff, 
directly above the old man’s cottage, and surmising I knew not 
what, I let myself rapidly down from rock to rock, catching 
at roots, or the stumps of trees, until I arrived in the v icinity 
whence the sounds from my dog had proceeded. It was still 
light, and my faithful Ponto ran towards me, barking, and 
trying to lick my hands, evidently to make up in case I felt 
any displeasure at his want of obedience, at the same time 
doing his best to draw me towards the spot from whence he 
had issued. 

On coming near, what was my surprise to discern the body 
of the old man, lying partly concealed by the overhanging 
bushes, and in a helpless, if not in a lifeless state. On examina- 
tion, I found it to be in a condition of perfect insensibility, 
induced by a stroke of- paralysis, and hastily lifting him in my 
— I bore him to his house, which fortunately was quite 

sar. Laying him on a camp-bed, which occupied a small] 
inner room, I hastened home to procure the necessary restora- 
tives, and ease my wife’s mind concerning my long absence. 

On returning, the application of the usual remedies soon 
produced the desired result, and my new and mysterious 
patient opened his eyes, but “could only move slightly on one 
side. He appeared at first angry at my app arent intrusion, 
but after simply, and in few words, explaining the cireum- 
stances, he apologized, and thanked me, but in a way which 
showed that he had no desire to increase the obligation. How- 
ever, he was suffering and helpless, and after doing all that I 
could for his present comfort, I proposed going home for my 
wife, who could do more, and would provide him with the 
delicacies which his situation demanded. 

A strong expression passed over his withered face as he 
muttered a most emphatic dissent, and privately coming to the 
conclusion that he must be a terrible sinner, and thinking it 
would be worth while to be sick and helpless to have Lucy’s 
gentle hands as ministers, I prepared to depart. 

I had almost made up my mind not to visit him again, but 
the next day my steps insensibly turned in that direction, and 
before I was aware, I had entered the lonely chamber, and 
was watching the indications of the present condition of its 
lonely occupant. He appeared glad to see me; probably his 
physical weakness and suffering had softened his heart, and he 
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felt something of the natural horror which all persons would 
experience at the thought of being left to die alone. 

The interior of the only two apartments which he seemed to 
occupy, was in perfect order, but had not the look of bright 
cheerful cleanliness, imparted by a fastidious hand. His old 
arm-chair, of black walnut, stood in the corner of the fire- 
place, in the sitting-room, and over it three shelves filled with 
books, which I examined with some interest, curious to know 
to what department of literature his studies were confined. 
The titles, however, were sufficiently varied not to indicate any 
particular inclination, although some little preponderance 
might have been discovered in German metaphysical works, 
and books of French philosophy, both of which were in the 
original languages. Among the rest I was surprised to find 
“ Lacon,” Ovid’s Metamorphoses, editions of all the old English 
Poets, and a miscellaneous collection of minor works. On the 
other side of the room a valuable escritoire stood on a small 
table, evidently used for writing, and was the only article of 
luxury visible. 

During the two weeks that the old man survived, I became 
his laily, almost hourly, attendant, until at last he could not 
bear to have me leave him for a moment; and I frequently 
stayed with him more than half the night, in the week which 
preceded his death. 

The night before he died, he seemed more than usually com- 
municative, and I entreated him to tell me the reason of his 
voluntary exile from the society of his fellow men, for I had 
seen enough of him to know that it could not have been com- 
pulsory, and was also sure that he was a man of more than 
ordinary attainments and high sensibility, though probably of 
exceedingly nervous and highly wrought physical organization. 

A spasm passed over his countenance as I preferred my re- 
quest; but after a little consideration, he professed his willing- 
ness to accede to it, as the only return he could make for the 
simple act of duty I had pertormed to him. I give his narra- 
tion as nearly as possible in his own words: 

“In early manhood my affections were misplaced, and feel- 
ing after that time a natural distaste for the society of women, 
I devoted myself with great ardor to mercantile pursuits, and 
at the age of thirty-five found myself a wealthy and successful 
merchant, but still unmarried. 

“ At this period I became acquainted with a lady, young and 
beautiful, but without fortune, and residing with her married 
sister, her parents both being dead. Before I was aware I be- 
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caine completely captivated by the beauty, and still more by 
the assumed indifference of the haughty girl—my presumed 
wealth generally making me a target at which all manceuvring 
mammas and portionless daughters shot their arrows 's—and 
thus her coldness inspired me ‘with a devotion of which her 
sister,-who was delighted to secure for her such a match, made 
the most. 

“ At last we were married, and for a short time my happiness 
was complete. Laura seemed to have no will but mine, and 
for my part I tried to anticipate her slightest wish. Neverthe- 
less there were moments when her black eyes would flash, and 
her countenance become distorted by fierce passion, impressing 
me with terrible presentiments for the future; but I easily sue- 
ceeded in calming her disturbed spirit, and the penitential 
affection she afterwards displayed fully restored my confidence. 


“We rarely stayed long in one place. Laura was fond of 


gaiety and excitement, and I prond of the sensation her appear- 
ance always created; and so the first year of our married life 
was spent in journeying from one scene “of pleasure to another, 
until we finally arrived at the beautiful country-seat of a friend 
whom we had met during our summer trips to the various water- 
ing places. 

“The family were quite alone, a number of guests having 
just left; and the quiet, which seemed that of home, toge ther 
with the delightful walks and rides through a charming country 
which varied our life, was paradise after ‘the feverish heat and 
discomfort of the scenes through which we had recently passed. 

«“ But our Eden was soon broken in upon by the arrival of a 
gentleman—a sort of cousin to my wife—who had once been 
Secretary of Legation, and appeared to have been living ever 
since on the interest which accrued from the memory of that 
fact; at any rate I never could find out that he had any other 
means of livelihood. 

“ We had met him several times during the summer, but I 
never could get over a certain feeling of dislike, although he 
was called very agreeable, and certainly did his best to be ex- 
ceedingly amiable to me. But he was in the constant habit of 
w anting ‘small sums of money, not exceeding fifty dollars, but 
which he never thought of paying, and there was a reckless dis- 
regard of principle about the man entirely repugnant to the me- 
thodical habits of business punctuality which T had acquired. 
Perhaps, also, as my wife laughingly insisted, there was a slight 
tinge of jealousy in my dislike to a man who was not only re- 
puted very handsome, but possessed in a remarkable degree of 
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those so-called fascinating qualities which are comprised in a 
large share of impudence, and a ready quantity of the change 
known in society as small talk. 

“ Be that as it may, I felt an instinctive abhorrence at the 
sight of him, which I should not have cared to confess, and it 
was almost a relief when letters the next day informed me of 
the absolute necessity of my immediate return to my business, 
which was suffering greatly from my prolonged absence. 

“On communicating the facts to my wife, she declared her- 
self totally unequal to the effort of returning to the metropolis 
so early as September, and proposed to accept the invitation of 
her friends to remain a month longer with them, while I at- 
tended to my business duties, returning for her as soon as they 
were completed, or in such train as would render a short ab- 
sence of little moment. 

“The idea of parting for even a short time was at first inex- 
pressibly painful, and 1 was ashamed to feel that it was partly 
due to the thought of leaving my wife in the society of her 
handsome and accomplished cousin. The proposition was, how- 
ever, a reasonable one, would relieve me from a load of respon- 
sibility, and enable me to devote all my time to the exigencies 
of the occasion. So, with a rather heavy heart, I prepared to 
journey home alone. 

“ But I feel that I must condense my sad story.” In fact a 
fearful change had passed over the ghastly countenance of the 
old man, and I hastened to place a restorative to his parched 
lips, and for a time he lay gasping for breath in a manner which 
made me think life would soon become extinct. 

After a while he recovered somewhat, and opening his eyes 
said, “ Draw nearer, my friend, my voice is maakt: and I would 
fain finish the horrible narration while I have yet sufficient 
strength to do so.” 

I drew my chair close to his bedside, and commenced chafing 
his cold hands while he went on in a voice sometimes reduced 
to a whisper, and sometimes nearly unintelligible from the 
paroxysms of sharp coughing by which he was constantly inter- 
rupted. 

“« After that time, nothing of particular interest occurred un- 
til we were settled for the winter in our house in thecity. All 
our arrangements were in the highest style, and made with spe- 
cial reference to Laura’s taste and comfort. We gave splendid 
parties, and my wife was soon constantly engaged in a continual 
round of folly and dissipation which was totally opposed to my 
nature and habits, besides interfering materially with the ne- 
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cessary attention to my business; and thus it was that her 
cousin, who was also spending the winter in the metropolis, 
became her almost constant attendant at the opera, balls, and 
the like, which were nightly visited. 

“This, of course, destroyed all idea of domestic happiness, 
but it was also accompanied by another cause of disquiet, viz. 
the enormous sums of money which were expended, I could not 
tell how, but which the income from my business not only 
would not support, but was actually making fearful inroads upon 
the large fortune I had accumulated previous to my marriage. 

“The slightest expostulation was now always met by Laura 
with a storm of passion and reproach, so that I hardly dared to 
deny anything to her imperious will. Urged at length by ne- 
cessity, | represented to her that it was impossible to continue 
living at this furious rate, and that she must, in some way, cur- 
tail her extravagant personal expenses. To my great: surprise, 
she uttered not a word in reply; but casting upon me a look 
which went to my heart like cold steel, she turned and left the 
room. 

“Shortly afterwards I became ill with a fever which baffled the 
skill of my regular physician. In this emergency my wife de- 
voted herself to me with so much earnestness that I felt heartily 
ashamed of all my unjust suspicions, and determined to repay 
her by having my will made and making over to her the greater 
part of my private fortune. 

‘Laura wept bitterly when I mentioned it to her, in the pre- 
sence of the family lawyer, and begged me not to do it, as she 
could not bear to think of the possibility of my death. I laugh- 
ingly told her I was worth a good many dead men yet, and that 
it was only a precaution in case of accident. 

“That night I was taken much worse. Laurasat up with me; 
she would have no nurse save herself, and constantly attended 
me night and day. In the morning she begged me to have 
another physician, one whom she herself had known, and in 
whom she had implicit confidence. I liked my own physician, 
who had attended me, when necessary, for many years; but my 
brain began to feel diseased and wandering, and there was a 
dry, burning sensation in my throat which rendered me totally 
incapable of opposition, so I told her to do as she pleased ; and 
with a strange look of cold self-satisfaction, she despatched a 
note by her maid to his address. 

“In ashort time the girl returned, and stated that the doctor 
had gone off on his daily round, but would be informed as soon 
as he returned, and doubtless he would call in the evening. 
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“The day wore on without any change for the better, and I 
began to feel seriously uneasy ; there was something inexplica- 
ble in this sickness, which had commenced upon sucli slight 
grounds, but which baffled all effort to remove. I had per- 
suaded Laura to retire to her own room and try to take a little 
sleep in the afternoon, and she now reappeared dressed in a 
close-fitting robe of black satin, her hair combed back under a 
small lace cap, and a shawl of rich crimson cashmere thrown 
around her graceful form. 

“She threw herself into a velvet-cushioned rocking-chair be- 
fore the fire, which reflected its light upon her features, and 
startled me by their white, fixed expression. I reproached my- 
self for permitting a devotion which had injured her health, 
and wished for some symptoms of a return to my old health 
and strength, that I might prove to her my gratitude. By-and- 
by every object sank into shadow, the heavy damask curtains 
were drawn down, the customary shaded lamp brought in, the 
figure of Laura reclining in the large chair became indistinct, 
and my brain, which had been revelling amid a confused mass 
of images, subsided into an unquiet and disturbed slumber. 

“ How long [hadslept I know not, but I awoke feeling some- 
what refreshed, and with drops of perspiration on my brow, 
the first I had felt during my sickness. I lay with my face to- 
wards the interior of the room, and a slight murmur made me 
open my eyes and try to penetrate the gloomy obscurity in 
which everything was shrouded. Through the lace folds of the 
curtains which surrounded my bed I soon saw distinctly the 
figure of my wife still seated in the large arm-chair, and with 
her crimson drapery floating gracefully around her. Beside 
her was a gentleman dressed in black, whom I presumed to be 
the physician for whom she had sent in the morning; a large 
furred cloak, which evidently belonged to him, having been 
thrown upon an arm of the sofa that occupied a corner of the 
room. His chair I noticed was drawn quite close up to that in 
which Laura sat, and he leaned over it in a manner which 
seemed odd and out of place, until I remembered that she had 
told me she had known him a long time. He still retained 
upon his head a fur cap, which was drawn close around his 
ears; and he had a heavy beard, rather foxy in color, which 
gave him, to my quickened vision, a false and sinister appear- 
ance. 

“ These observations were made in much less time than it takes 
to relate them, and no motion on my part had revealed to them 
the fact that I was awake. A moment afterwards the fur cap 
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was slightly raised for a moment, and I distinctly saw the con- 
tour of a profile which I well remembered, and more than that, 
a small sear over the left temple, in the form of a triangle, and 
which once seen, could never be forgotten. That scar and that 
profile belonged to my wife’s cousin, and the fact of his dis- 
guise proved his errand one of guilt and treachery. 

“ All at once the dreadful thought flashed upon me—! was 
poisoned, and through the agency of my wife, the dearest to me 
on earth; and now she had brought the prime mover in this 
dark scheme to complete his work, to aid her in the fulfilment 
of his plans. 

“Everything was now as clear to me as daylight. I was com- 
pletely in their power, and this night had been determined 
upon as the one in which I was to bid adieu to life. The hor- 
rible thought overpowered me, and I sank back with a deep 
groan. In an instant Laura was by my side, with expressions 
of endearment, and passed her cool hand over my forehead 
with a touch that had been so precious, but now seemed like 
the cold, slimy pressure of some venomous reptile. 

“T languidly opened my eyes, and she stooped to whisper that 
the doctor had arrived, and was ready to prescribe for me. He 
did not think my case dangerous at all—merely nervous and 
mental excitement; a little care, rest, and, above all, perfect 
quiet, would soon restore me. Laura said this with a smile, 
which appeared to me horrible in its ghastliness. She looked 
at me with a furtive keenness, and finally beckoned to the 
assumed doctor to approach the bed. 

* All my senses at this time seemed to be concentrated into 
sight and hearing. I watched their every movement with the 
intense anxiety of one whose life hangs by a thread; not a look 
nor a gesture escaped me; and it actually seemed as though a 
second sight had been added which penetrated their ver 
thoughts. The pretended physician took my hand, felt the 
pulse, and shook his head gravely without saying a word, and 
then retired, keeping his face carefully in the shade, and still 
wearing his fur cap. I pretended to sink back exhausted, 
but never relaxed for a single instant my strict and fearful 
watch. 

“The guilty pair again seated themselves near the fire, which 
had become dim, and reflected only a fitful and uncertain light. 
My wife drew up a small stand upon which were writing mate- 
rials, and with these the assumed .doctor wrote a few lines 
which he passed over to Laura; it might have been a preserip- 
tion, but she read and then threw them into the fire. The 
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next instant their eyes met, and in that treacherous, yet pas- 
sionate and resolute gaze, I knew that my fate was fixed. 

“T almost groaned aloud. God! if I could only have seen 
the first glimmering of the welcome dawn. I peered anxiously 
round, down every crevice in the shutters of which I could 
obtain a glimpse, but all was dark, fathomless obscurity ; 
only in the dim twilight of the fire were two black eyes flash- 
ing out a strange light,and a muffled figure who stood pre- 
paring a mixture which I doubted not contained my doom. 
Great drops of perspiration stood on my forehead. 1 deter- 
mined to retain my life, if possible, to resist to death, if 
necessary. 

“The horrible draught was soon prepared and handed with a 
significant glance to my wife. She rose, pale as marble, but 
with a black mark clearly defined round those glittering eye- 
balls, which made her look like a beautiful demon. 

“She took the cup in her hand—it did not seem to tremble— 
and advanced towards the bed. My heart beat louder than a 
clock: I wondered she did not hear it. In that dreadful mo- 
ment a whole lifetime of agony appeared to be compressed. 
In another instant the fatal cup would be pressed to my lips, 
perhaps I should be compelled to swallow its contents. I 
glanced at the muffled figure by the fire; it was stretched out 
in anonchalant manner. Evidently they did not intend to ex- 
cite my suspicions. 

“ But I had no more time. For one second Laura had hesi- 
tated, and then drawing aside the curtain, she presented the 
cup, holding it close to my mouth. She evidently intended to 
speak, but her bloodless lips closed over her parched tongue, 
and she only made a motion to me to drink the liquid. I took 
the cup from her hand with an irritable gesture, like that of a 
sick, nervous man, and holding the bed-clothing up to my 
mouth, went through the motion of drinking, at the same time 
permitting it to pass down upon the inside of the bed, trusting 
to Providence for the result, and then sinking back with a 
weary look which needed not to be assumed, handed back the 
cup to Laura, who took it into her hands which trembled then, 
and hastily left me to my solitude. 

“* Now Lhad obtained a short respite, but for how long? What 
would be done when they found that the poison had not done 
its work? They had gone too far to recede, and would stop at 
nothing now to accomplish their object. Oh! if the dawn 
would only come!—if only the first streak of grey mist could 
have been distinguished through those heavy, deathlike cur- 
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tains! But no; all was night—dark, fearful, dreary night— 
and I turned again to the crouching figures by the fire, and 
recommenced my silent, steadfast watch. 

“They sat with their heads bent forward, and dilated eyes fixed 
upon the timepiece which I knew stood upon the mantel, and 
marked the time with a dial of flowers. I had presented it, 
with many other articles of bijouterie, to Laura, during the first 
year of our married life, and now she was counting by it the 
oxrobable moments her husband had to live—moments which 
ra own hand had determined. 

“To my excitedimagination, it seemed as if years had passed 
in that one night, and that it must be near its close. If I could 
only counterfeit death, and deceive them until morning came, 
I might be saved. Already I felt cold chills stealing over my 
exhausted frame, and thought perhaps I had swallowed some 
of the death-dealing mixture ; but no, it was only the effect of 
saturating the sheets with the liquid intended for use. 

“ All at once, as if by an inspiration, I remembered a small 
phial of chloroform, which a few nights before I had used for 
toothache, and which lay now in the little watch-pocket over 
the head of my bed. I determined to obtain it, and drawing 
myself up without noise, I stretched out my arm and seized the 
coveted treasure in an instant, gently recovering my former po- 
sition. There was danger that,the subtle perfume might escape, 
and betray me to my intended murderers; but I muffled it in 
the clothing, and feeling instinctively that no time was to be 
lost, commenced inhaling, with the desperate concentration of 
thought of a man who stakes his life on a single throw. 

“Gradually I lost the consciousness of sight and hearing ; 
every object retired into an immeasurable distance, and m 
brain seemed to be rushing round with inconceivable velocity. 
I mechanically let fall the phial upon the inside of the bed, and 
finally the whirling sound ceased, and I subsided nearly into 
unconsciousness. ; 

‘‘T remember, as in a dream, that the lace curtains of my bed 
were drawn aside, and a ghastly face, in which burned a pair 
of coal-black eyes, peered into my rigid and deathlike counte- 
nance. I saw the clasped hands—heard the hurried whisper— 
asudden moving to and fro—doors opening—a murmur of voices 
—lights danced in my face—and I knew that my life was saved. 

‘“] know not how long the trance lasted, but I opened my eyes 
to meet those of my dear old physician, who was feeling my 
pulse, and just in the act of exclaiming: ‘Why, the man is 
still alive!’ My glance met next the anxious gaze of my wife, 
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and she fell fainting to the’ floor. Of course every one ima- 
ined it was joy at my recovery, and I did not undeceive them. 
t was, however, necessary to tell some one, and so I confided 
all to the Doctor, who had known me from infancy. I need not 
dwell upon the shock he experienced. He at once established 
himself in my house, and never left my side until I was again 
able to take my place among men. 

“ My wife I never desired tosee again. I therefore wrote to 
her, explaining my knowledge of the circumstances, and inclos- 
ing a small life annuity, in order that she might not be reduced 
to crime through want. 

“My story is nearly told. As quickly as possible, I turned all 
my ey into ready money, distributed part, and then wan- 
fered into distant countries striving to banish the memory of 
that fearful night-watch. But all in vain; it follows me like a 
spectre ; and always I see that ghastly face with the glaring 
eyeballs peering at me, to see if I yet live.” 

Here the old man’s voice failed—he gasped for breath. 

“Bring me,” he whispered, “bring me my escritoire.” I 
obeyed ies: “Tn this,” he continued, “you will find the 
means to repay your trouble and bury me, and the rest give to 
the poor. No gravestone—nothing—no one will inquire for 
me.” The voice sank to a gurgle—the old man was dead. 

On examination, I found the escritoire contained a consider- 
able sum in gold, all of which, after defraying his burial ex- 

enses—which were very small, for I followed his wishes and 

ad no headstone erected over his lonely grave—I carefully 
distributed among the deserving poor, simply retaining the cas- 
ket which contained it, as a memento of my experience with 
the Old Man of the Cliff. 








